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ON CHARGES. 


IE Postmaster-General, Mr. BISSELL, is, arhong 
Zz the chiefs of the great patronage departments of 
the national government, probably the sincerest friend 
of reform. The manner in which he treats the cler- 
ical force of his department is characterized by more 
justice, more sincere regard for the interests of the 


 servjce, and Jess partisan spirit than we observe in 


the conduct of either the Interior Department or the 
Treasury. He has recently made some praisewortliy 
pror ‘otions in distinct defiance of the spoils politi- 
ciat | displeasure. So much more is it to be re- 
gret -d that in other directions he should so reck- 
less} - jeopard the character and usefulness of the 
adm ynistration. We have already discussed the scan- 
dalots circumventions of the civil-service law of 
whidh some of the newly appointed postmasters have 
mad¢, themselves guilty, so far with impunity, as 
well is the slowly but surely progressing clean sweep 
of the fourth-class postmasters. We referred to the 
fact "hat fourth-class postmasters who had not yet 
served four years were removed only on charges of 
official misconduct, while postmasters who had been 
in office four years or more are removed without any 
charges being preferred, merely because they belong 
to the other party, and have in addition rendered 
themige] ves guilty of having acquired four years’ ex- 
peridpee in the discharge of their duties. (This, our 
reade*s will remember, is a rule not invented in a 
luna } asylum, but followed by the Post Department 
of th ‘United States.) Now, how are charges made 
agai: t postmasters not yet guilty of four years’ ex- 
periet'ce acted upon? 

If such charges of misconduct are required at all 
to justify a removal, it must be because the Postmas- 
ter-General would regard the removal of a postmaster 
as yet innocent of having been four years in office. 
who Mas performed his duties well, improper and 
unjiifiable. It would follow that the Postmaster- 
Gen@ael, unwilling, as an honorable man should be, 
to in ict unjustly upon any one the indignity of a 
remc. al, would take good care to have the justice of 
the « iarges well ascertained before taking action. 
For, eing no baby in polities, he must be aware fhat 
such charges are frequently, if not in most cases, 
made by interested parties, such: as candidates for the 
office, or their friends who want to get the incumbent 
put of the way, or Congressmen or party committees 
who graut places for their henclimen and workers, 
and that such charges made by such men for such a 
purp@se have naturally a strong flavor of untrust- 
avort/§ness about them. The Postmaster-General 
woul -therefore, as a matter of course, permit the ac- 
usec official to kuow what the charges against him 
are, cad give him an opportunity to say something 
ji his justification. This, one would think, were the 
jeast that could be done in a civilized country to pro- 
tect a public servant against gross wrong, and also to 
jresewve the self-respect of the high officials presiding 
over \stch a system. 

Thé€ unsophisticated citizen who believes in fair 
Jealixg will be surprised to learn that the charges 
are t. ated as secrets to be known only to those who 

made them: An Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. 
JONE:, recently said to a journalist asking permission 
40 inspect certain files that papers containing charges 
vere'to be shown only to the person making or filing 
hem. “If amember of Congress wants to inspect 
vhe papers which he has filed against a postmaster 
ud in favor of a candidate—in order, for example, 
to care that his chain is complete—he is permitted 
to see his Own papers, but those of nobody else. The 
Postitaster-General was obliged to make a rule of 
that --nd in order to guard against the abuse of any 
jreat, > freedom of inspection, and to give all per- 
‘ons ufficient confidence of privacy to encourage 
them to make complaints frankly if they know of 
any reason why the retention of any postmaster is 
1,0t for the good of the service.” In other words, 
the accuser, be he the candidate for the office of the 
person accused, or the Congressman who wants the 
p lace; vacated for one of his henchmen, or a local 
toss Gho wants the place for one of his heelers, is 
permigjed to see the charges again in order to 
strengMen them, to ‘“‘complete the chain,” if the 
case + | first presented should not be sufficient to 
cause’ removal. But the accused is not to see the 
charg i, nor anybody in his behalf. The accuser is 
t» be | sotected by secrecy; he can lie and slander to 
his he irt’s content without the least danger of being 
held responsible, for the Postmaster-General stands 
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guard over his safety. The Postmaster-General even 
wishes to “‘encourage,” by this assurance of “ pri- 
vacy.” everybody who wishes to have somebody re- 
moved to make room for somebody else to do his 
very best in getting up “‘charges.” While thus the 
accuser is amply protected and encouraged, the ac- 
cused has ‘‘no rights that a white man is bound to 
respect.” He has simply to hold still until he is re- 
moved from office, because somebody whom he does 
not know has accused him of something which he 
does not know. ind such a rule is followed at a 
time when the ho chase for office is going on, and 
when what President CLEVELAND called “the de- 
moralizing madness for spoils” has notoriously, as to 
the making of charges, relaxed the human conscience 
to the utmost. 

It is not too mtrh to say that by such rules the 
Postmaster-Genera i invites false accusations; he en- 
courages calumny And by removing public ser- 
vants upon charg¢ so made, without any regard for 
the rights of the ajeused—for it will not be pretend- 
ed, when postmaSters are removed upon charges 
day after day by seores, that the charges have been 
decently investigated—-he commits a gross outrage 
upon his fellow-@jtizens. This matter of charges 
means something Gr it means nothing. If it means 
something, then a@ removal of a public officer on 
charges implies a §>rious reflection upon his cliarac- 
ter or his ability. Itaffects his good name; and no- 
body should forge; that the meanest fourth - class 
postmaster in the “and has as clear a right to his 
good name as the Postmaster-General has to his. If 
the Postmaster-Gereral blackens the good name of 
his subordinates w.thout well-ascertained cause, he 
does a thing which ; one in private life would exclude 
him from the compiny of gentlemen. If he should 
say, in justification that it would be impossible care- 
fully to investigate such a multitude of charges, he 
would only be taki: g advantage of his own wrong; 
for there would no be such a multitude of charges 
were they not enco ‘raged and invited by the assur- 
ance of secrecy an} by the levity with Which re- 
movals are made a cording to them. There would 
be far less were tli+ accuser held to a sense of re- 
sponsibility; and tl 2 service would surely not suffer 
from it. As the pr¢ +tice now appears, it is a disgrace 
to our public mors s and our civilization. But if 
the matter of chargis really means nothing, if it isa 
mere disguise for @ ‘partisan clean sweep, if it is to 
be understood that {he officer ostensibly removed on 
charges was really emoved because he did not be- 
long to the dominag£t party, then it must be called a 
mockery, an unmitizated fraud, which gentlemen of 
self-respect will scoun to be connected with. 

We are always glid to praise the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral for any good thing he does. But those are not 
lis true friends wh¢ fail to tell him that in the con- 
duct of the most con jpicuous part of his business he is 
ina very dangerous) vay. If at tle close of President 
CLEVELAND'S term ji, should be the verdict of public 
opinion that his adrjinistration as to the reform of 
the civil service wa: a sad failure, the Postmaster- 
General, unless he seedily changes his course of ac- 
tion, will be held pr}acipally responsible for it. The 
plea of good intenti¢ 1s will hardly modify the judg- 
meut of history. 


THE FINA (CIAL DEPRESSION. 

It is possible at ot be to overestimate and to under- 
estimate the part wh :h the SHERMAN act and its cur- 
rency issues have he 1 in, bringing about the existing 
financial depression.., Among those who are on good 
grounds opposed to: at measure there is pérhaps a 
tendency to exaggerj ‘e its present direct effeets. The 
tendency is natural’ pough. We are apt té_ascribe 
all possible evil to a’heasure which we believe to be 
bad. In the tariff’ .iscussion the protectionists are 
always ascribing to ree trade the crises and panics 
which take place ir times of low duties, while the 
free-traders ascribe t e¢ same occurrences to the bane- 
ful working of high ( uties when they take place dur- 
ing periods of prote¢ ‘on. The truth is that the ups 
and downs of finang @l exhilaration and depression 
are inseparable from t1e modern methods of credit and 
banking. They are li, ble to occur under any financial 
or tariff system, and \.he effect of particular measures 
can be only to start tiem or to intensify them. 

+ Materials for finan. ial disturbance exist at almost 
auy time. There ae always some business con- 
cerns which are inso vent, or nearly insolvent, and 
which go to the wa | under slight pressure. Oth- 
ers are, so to speak, on the line, and their embar- 
rassments become cri ical when credit is given spar- 
ingly and with suspiion. At any given moment a 
ceriain number of i? vestments and enterprises are 
half-way completed, * jave an uncertain future, and 
must depend for thegr continuation upon the loan 
market. If enterpriges of this sort have been under- 
taken upon a great seale in fields which promise no 
early return or no return at all, we have the mate- 
rials for a great crisis, such as the country went 
through in the railnsad crash of 1873, and again, 
though with less in'jnsity, in that of 1884. It is 


probable that at the present time there has been a 
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considerable amount of loose or reckless investment 
especially in the innumerable electric-lighting anq 
electric-railway enterprises wliich have sprung uy 
with such a mushroom growth in the last few vears. 
But, in the main, speculative investments of a sort 
doomed to succumb sooner or later probably do not 
exist on any great scale. The conditions of trade do 
not supply the material for any general crisis, but 
only for one of those periodical straits which bring 
down a comparatively small number of weaker e)- 
terprises. 

The particular causes which occasion the strait in 
which we now happen to be are, in the main, two. 
One is the extraordinary change in the condition of 
our international trade as compared with last year. 
The other is the issue of currency under the SHERMAN 
act. Our exports show an enormous decline; during 
the eleven months of the present fiscal year they 
have been nearly $200,000,000 less than during the 
same period in the fiscal period 1891-2. The imports, 
upon the other hand, have swelled, being over 8100, - 
000,000 larger than in 1891-2. The decline in the ex- 
ports is due largely to the fact that we have not the 
fortunate conditions which prevailed during the last 
fiscal year—abundant crops at home and sparse crops 
in Europe. The rise of the imports is due largely to 
the fact that the MCKINLEY tariff act checked impor- 
tations during the first year of its operation, and that 
we are now experiencing what has almost universally 
happened after the imposition of high tariffs — im- 
ports are resuming their former proportions. At all 
events, there has been a heavy balance of payments 
to be made to the other side, and, as we all know, a 
very large outflow of specie has consequently taken 
place. That outflow of specie must be provided, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the banks, and causes inevi- 
tably a tightening of ordinary credits, and so brings 
on the difficulties of shaky concerns and enter- 
prises. 

With this change in the current of international 
trade the SHERMAN act has also had its effect. 
Under conditions like those of the present year an 
outflow of specie would probably have taken place 
in any event, and the gold for export would prob- 
ably have been furnished in good part from tlie 
Treasury stock. Under ordinary circumstances this 
outflow would have been accepted as one of the usual 
turns of international payments, and would not have 
caused the anxiety which has prevailed during tlie 
last six months. But the monthly issues of Treasury 
notes by the government on its purchases of silver 
supply a circulating medium which bids fair to re- 
place permanently the gold which flows out, and in- 
creases the direct obligations of the Treasury at the 
same time that it tends to decrease the means of 
meeting these obligations in gold. The SHERMAN 
act, which caused no anxiety and no ill effects under 
exceptionally favorable circumstances such as pre- 
vailed in 1891-2, intensifies the unfavorable con- 
ditions of the year 1892-3. Not only does it in- 
tensify the immediate financial embarrassments, but 
it creates a spirit of hesitaney and distrust, which of 
itself would suffice to create embarrassment under 
the most favorable conditions. The present de- 
pression probably will be tided over without causing 
further serious embarrassment; but it brings into 
vivid relief, nevertheless, the evils of our present 
monetary policy. 


OUT OF TOWN FOR THE SUMMER. 

Tre two things that are roughly estimated to be most 
essential to the enjoyment of life are health and money. 
The best place to get health, especially in the summer, is in 
the country, but the best place to earn money is in town. 
The annual problem, accordingly, for hundreds of thousands 
of city-dwellers is how to live in the country and work in 
town. Nowhere is the problem worked out on such a huge 
scale as here in New York. The solution of it, of course, 
for most families, is the suburban dwelling, far enough out 
of town to offer fresh air and country life, and not too far 


.to be reached by the wage-earner of the family after his day’s 


work is done. 

if there is anything new under the sun it is the contem- 
porary practice of living from twenty to a hundred miles 
distant from the place of earning one’s daily bread. The 
possibility of doing such a thing was never offered to any 
generation before ours. That/ hundreds of thousands of 
people should travel from three to five hours every day to 
and from their work in New York is a thing that would be. 
hardly credible if one read it in a book, and needs to be ob- 
served to be realized. Viewed in bulk, it seems like such # 
huge expenditure of strength and money and time that one 
marvels at the general acceptance of urbane industry under 
such conditions. 

But everything is arative, and life in the summer 
suburb is compa rely comfortable. It is better than life 
in town because it is healthier and pleasanter, and it is bet- 
ter than life wholly in the country because it does not if- 
volve the sacrifice of one’s income. The feasibility of it is 
ove of the things that are building up cities everywhere at 
the rural districts’ expense. 

And after all, seen near to, it is not so great a burden as 
it seems from the distance. One gets used to anything, and 
there is scarcely anything which, when one has got_used to 
it, does not begin to develop compensations. The common 
necessity we are all under of eating food three or four times 
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a day must seem an intolerably troublesome arrangement to 
4 being exempt from the need of it. Yet we have got so 
used to having meals at short intervals that we rather like 
it, and never think of rebelling at the arrangement because 
it takes time aud makes trouble. It is that way with living 
out of town. Very quickly it becomes a matter of course, 
apd the suburbanite adapts himself to it as he would to the 
joss of a leg or any inevitable condition of existence. He 
forms his habits, and then rests in them and takes it easy. 
In some particulars it does him great good. The certain 
prospect of devoting from three to five hours a day in get- 
ting back and forth from his home is a lively incentive to 
him to spend his contracted working hours to the very best 
advantage. At home, with the hands of the clock moving 
round toward starting-time, at his office with another clock 
working ceaselessly toward leaving-time, he is fairly goaded 
out of the habit of procrastination. He does not wait to be- 
yin; he begins. When it is time to start, he starts, and 
stops short when it is time to stop. And of course he is 
under a constant incentive to have his preparations in such 
» forward state that he shall be ready to start and ready to 
stop when the time comes. | 

He gets a certain amount of satisfaction, too, from beating 
his fate. All the pleasure he can have and all the work he 
cap do on the train or boat are clear gain. The acquaintances 
he makes with other commuters on his route, his casual con- 
versations morning and night, the gossip he picks up, the 
business he sometimes transacts on the train, the time he 
saves by reading newspapers on the cars, the fresh air he 
gets driving to the station or crossing the river, his quick- 
ened acquaintance with humanity in general from elbowing 
his fellow-men in railway stations or on ferry-boats, are all 
the legitimate spoils of his mode of life. The man whose 
social instincts are not enlivened by suburban travel must 
be a very ogre. Seeing pretty much the same crowd of 
people morning after morning and night after night, he 
soon gets to know their faces. From that to an exchange 
of greetings with them is not far, aud it is his own fault if 
presently his daily journeys to and fro are not punctuated 
with cheering salutations. The commuter cannot easily 
stagnate or live retired within himself. His daily walk is 
often quickened into a run, and his conversation is stimu- 
lated by the constant proximity of fellow-creatures with 
whom he has subjects of common interest. If his tempera- 
ment is sluggish, the tendency of his environment is to wake 
him up; and if he is defective in solidarity, he puts him- 
self in the direct line of cure when he buys his first com- 
muter’s ticket. When you begin to catalogue all the ad- 


vantages of his manner of life, the wonder soon becomes. 


that any one should neglect such opportunities as his by a 
persistent residence in town. In summer not many people 
do neglect them from choice, though a multitude of people 
forego them from necessity. And even the habit of spend- 
ing all the year out of town is a growing one, and would 
grow faster if the abbreviated winter daylight did not fail 
the commuter’s evening paper, and if his wife did not in 
due time insist upon getting back to the vicivity of th 

shops. 


AN UNFORTUNATE RAIN-MAKER. 


WE have felt from the beginning that sooner or later the 
Weatern rain-maker would get into trouble. It did not seem 
possible that a man could go about carrying, as it were, 
thunder-storms in one pocket and long steady rains in an- 
other, and not fall into some sort of a complication with 
commou folks who do not have eveu a heavy dew in the 
whole house. Now it appears that our apprehensions were 
reasonable, since one of the leading rain-makers of Kansas is 
involved in serious legal difficulties. 

We gather from the despatches in the daily-newspapers 
that Mr. ScHERMERHORN Montoomery, of Hankinside, 
Kansas, is an important and successful producer of rain. 
His specialty seems to be heavy local showers, and he lays 
great stress on the alleged fact that his rain always comes 
nights and Sundays, so that the hired man, working by the 
mouth, shall not lose any time. ‘‘ Farmers,” says Mr. Monr- 
GOMERY, in his advertisement, ‘‘ why patronize the defec- 
tive and old-fashioned rain-makers, and have your hired 
inan sitting in the barn half the time lying about his 
wealthy father back in Missouri? Come right to ScHER- 
MERHORN MONTGOMERY, the Terror of the Farm Hand, and 
get your rain while you sleep, and keep your man humping 
himself’ This has naturally appealed to the reason of the 
Kansas agriculturist, and MonteomMeErY has done a rushing 
business, 

It appears further that Mr. MonrcoMeErY has claimed this 
summer to exercise a sort of general supervision over Amer- 
ican Horse County, turning on the rain when it was needed, 
und shutting it off when he thought it had rained enough. 
Incidentally, he says he has been responsible for the cool 
northwesterly winds which have blown on the hot days, but 
lie points out that he never charges for wind. ‘‘I throw in 
a Wind with each rain ordered,” explained Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
the same way you get a baked potato when you order a 
chop. Fogs, frosts, cloudy days, and aurora borealis extra. 
Earthquakes should be spoken for two days in advance of 
the time needed.” One night about two weeks ago a heavy 
rain fell in American Horse County. It poured cats and 
dogs from midnight till three o’clock. Then it cleared off, 
and an hour later the weary hired man with the wealthy fa- 
ther in a neighboring State heard his employer pounding on 
the stove-pipe as usual to attract his attention to the fact that 
it was time to get up. Two hours after this Mr. MontTGom- 
ERY started out to collect one dollar from every farmer in 
the county for the rain. He met with considerable opposi- 
tion. ‘I ’low that wa’n’t no artificial rain,” protested the 
first farmer approached. The next one also “ reckoned it 
were a pateral American Hoss County thunder-storm.” The 
third likewise demanded proof that the shower was a Mont- 
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GOMERY special. A public meeting was finally called at the 
Patch school-house, and MonTGOMERY addressed it feelingly. 
‘I produced that rain myself,” said he ‘‘It came, like all 
of my rains, in the night, when your hired man can’t be put 
to any practical use. I saw the country needed rain, and I 


went out last night while you slept and made it. Conse-’ 


quently to-day your fields rejoice and your grateful cattle 
low their mellow thanksgivings from pastures revivified and 
gladdened by my beweficent rain.” A farmer named Jm 
BuTLER arose and asked MontTaomeERry if le was absolutely 
certain that it was his rain. ‘‘ Every drop of it,” answered 
MonTGOMERY. ‘‘Then,” returned the guileless BuTLER, 
‘“‘you are responsible for the ten acres of my corn which it 
washed away. I shall sue you for damages.” And the 
sagacious agriculturist mounted his mule and rode to Hank- 
inside, and began suit for $400. 

Although this occurred in a somewhat obscure part of 
far-away Kansas, we do not feel called upon to offer any 
apology for the amount of space we give it. The science of 
rain-making is in its infancy. Naturally it is making its 
start where rain is most often needed, but if it meets with 
any sort of encouragement from the public it will certainly 
spread, and artificial rain will become the rule throughout 
the country. But such suits as that of the unscientific Burt- 
LER will be fatal to the business. On the other band, it 
seems that it will be an impossibility to prevent them. 
After all, may not the fault lie with the science itself? Can 
these rain-makers stop their rains? A rain-maker, without 
his umbrella, standing in the middle of a vast Kansas prairie 
watching his rain pour down in torrents, and his patrous’ 
crops ride gayly past on the hurrying flood and no way to 
stop it, must be a most melancholy spectacle. Probably 
MONTGOMERY knew on that unfortunate night that it was 
raining too much, and that somebody’s crops would suffer, 
but he could not help it. No doubt he sat there on the wet 
ground amid the downpour and turned his rain-machine 
backwards, and abused the day he was born, but it was of 
no use.. It has become more important to know how to 
stop rain than how to produce it. By-the-way, what has 
become of DYRENFORTH, the official government rain-maker? 
Perhaps he could shed some light on the subject. Is it pos- 
sible that DyRENFORTH has been overcome by thirst on 
some Texas prairie where he has gone with his apparatus? 
Perish the thought! 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


In deference to a contemporary conviction that recreation 
and instruction should go hand in hand, there has been a 
great development of summer schools at summer resorts. 
They are to be found in the hills and on the sea-shore, 
within drinking distance of the mineral springs, and even 
within dancing distance of casinos and the ballrooms of 
greit hotels. Up and down the New England sea-coast 
you can learn anything, from psychology to skirt-dancing, 
and can choose not only the ‘‘ branch” that you will culti- 
vate, but the mountain views or the temperature of the sea- 
water with which you wish to supplement your studies. 

But, sad to say, this has been a discouraging year for the 
summer schools. The Chicago Fair has been in direct com- 
petition with them, and the results have been serious,. Some 
that were still in the experimental stage failed to get pupils 
enough to start with, and the luckiest have suffered severe 
defection in their numbers. The school at Cambridge, a 
pioneer in the movement, which usually assembles some six 
hundred students, has only gathered about half that number 
this year. The fair is justly regarded by ambitious minds as 
the greatest school this present summer offers, and students 
whose time or money have been limited have invested all 
their spare days and spare dollars in the visit to Chicago. 

Several of these schools have, however, borne up well, 
even under the existing conditions, and one of these is that 
at Colorado Springs, whereof Dr. Roure, the Shakespearian 
scholar, is one of the lecturers. A recent number of the 
Colorado Gazette contains a formal expression of the satis- 
faction of his pupils in his lectures. When it is considered 
that Dr. Ro_re has not only to contend with the allure- 
ments of the fair, but with the natural reluctance of every 
one in Colorado to think about anything but silver dollars, 
his success seems a thing for even a most modest man to be 
proud of. 
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It is a rare blessing to have.a sense of humor, and not 
only is this blessing the possession of the Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew, but his fellow-citizens are largely admitted to 
the enjoyment of it. Mr. Depew is,:as he will be the first 
to admit, an ardent and even a stubborn partisan. We wish 
that he were not, but we have no heart to lay it up against 
him, for he has paid dearly forit. It is probable that it has 
been the sole obstacle to a brilliant and useful public career. 
Moreover, the sense of humor to which we have referred al- 
most always saves his partisanship from being offensive. 
For instance, there has recently been going on in the columns 
of the Republican newspapers a series of interviews with 
leading men intended to establish the existence of a ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic panic,” and to persuade us all that the actual un- 
pleasantness is due-to the despair in which the country was 

lunged by the triumph of the policy of tariff reform last 

ovember. Mr. Depew’s turn came in due time. He was 
expected to give the weight of his authority to the views of 
Senator Chandler of New Hampshire and ex-Secretary of 
War-Elkins. He half appeared to do so, but in reality he 
demolished the logic of those gentlemen. He pointed out. 
that after the election the protected interests took in sail, and’ 
thus secured “immunity from failures of mills, factories, 
furnaces, and their related industries.” And then he calmly 
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explained that the main cause of our troubles was the 
silver law of 1890, which Congress must straightway repeal. 
When Mr. Depew was invited to this talk, he was gazing at 
a big play-bill showing a kangaroo boxing with a man. 
He greeted the reporter with a remark that fairly describes 
his subsequent interview: ‘‘ See with what placid persist- 
ency that sleek and noble-looking animal gives the upper 
backhand cut, as it were, with the right fore paw, and 
counters so beautifully on the body of his antagonist with 
his left leg!” 


It is worth noting, particularly by those who think that 
the government is the sole and sovereign power for the pre- 
vention of all sorts of evil, that there are at the present time 
in the city of New York some threescore national banks, 
that these banks are required by law to keep constantly on 
hand a reserve in cash equal to one-fourth of their deposits, 
that a considerable number of them have been unable to 
keep this reserve, so that for some weeks the average hold- 
ing of cash by all the banks has been below the legal require- 
ment, and yet that no one in New York or in the United 
States doubts for a moment that every dollar of the deposits 
in these banks is as safe as if it were in the pockets of the 
depositors. This remarkable state of things excites nu 
remark, because it has come about in the natural course of 
events, and in pursuance of the laws of mutual and common 
interest, far more potent than any laws that Congress can 
pass or the courts enforce. Practically the solvency of 
every bank in the Clearing-house is guaranteed by all the 
others, and this guaranty is absolute and accepted as such. 
It is agreed upon and applied by the voluntary action of 
the bauk officers through a simple representative system, 
which, though requiring a very high degree of intelligence 
and perfect fidelity, works without friction or defect. Not 
only are the solvency of the banks and the interests of the 
depositors and shareholders thus safeguarded, but there has 
been created and kept in use for weeks a species of negoti- 
able security, automatically redeemable and’ redeemed, of 
perfect safety, the issue of which has reached the sum of 
over $22,000,000, and which has taken the place and done 
the work of legal-tender currency. In this way many mill- 
ions of commercial credits have been made possible and 
many tens of millions of losses have been avoided without 
the authority of law or any intervention of the government. 
We earnestly commend these facts to the patient reflection 


of those who think that the government is the only sufficient : 


care-taker for free American citizens. 


There seems to be a subtle and unevadable law by which 
bathing-houses shall be hideous. From Maine to Florida, 
wherever men and women go down to the sea in bathing- 
dress, leaving behind their usual apparel, the latter is pretty 
sure to be hanging in a rectangular wooden box, with no 
more claim to beauty than the dog-house that the male child 
constructs with his first set of tools. We do not ask that 
architects shall devote their time and genius to the designing 
of ornate or solid bath-houses, but wil] not some enterprising 
landlord or cottager learn that even these houses could be 
made tolerable to the eye by a low-pitched roof projecting 
in front say three or four feet, and supported by plain 
braced brackets? It is a simple notion enough, and a very 
slight expenditure of white and Indian-red paint would 
make the little structures not only tolerable but attractive. 
The tone and color of the sea-shore invite the simplest forms 
of decoration, and generally any thought of relief by vegeta- 
tion is forbidden, but this utterly unornate and yet harmo- 
nious design would be everywhere possible. 


We do not know that men would bet any less on horse- 
races if they knew that there was very little honor in them, 
but it is perhaps worth while to point out that honest horse- 
racing is a luxury in which only very rich men can afford 
to indulge. The expense of raising and keeping running 
horses for racing is enormous. It includes not only the cost 
of breeding or buying, but the training, the hire of jockeys, 
the transportation from track to track, the insuran¢e against 
loss of the delicate blooded animals or of their injury from 
accident, with a multitude of incidental expenditures. Now 
the actual stakes that can be won, even by a successful horse, 
would not only yield no profit on such an investment, but 
would not return the outlay, and owners rely on what they 
can get from betting themselves. But if a horse is run 
‘‘ straight” every time, the betting men soon know as much 
about him as the owner, and the latter can get no bets. To 
introduce the element of uncertainty, which is the condition 
precedent to betting, the horse must be manipulated, and on 
the skill, not to say the unscrupulousness, with which that 
is done depend the profits of the owner. ‘This is the simple 
‘* business end ” of horse-racing, and is acknowledged to be 
so by experts, so that when a man bets on races he takes his 
chances, not of naming the best horse, but of being on the 
same side as the owner. That may make the game more 
exciting, but it does not make it any safer. 


There is something ar! attractive in the combativeness 
of youth, and when: M. Zola, ‘*‘ hardened Positivist” as he 
called himself, challenged the students of Paris not to aban- 
don the lines on which he had been so long tryiug.to con- 
duct them, we had a joyous confidence that a champion of 
the new faith would take up the gauntlet. One has been 
found, with an honored name, in the person of Léon Daudet, 
the eldest son of the novelist Alphonse Daudet, who is said 
to inherit from his mother a tendency to mystical philos- 
ophy, and who clearly derives from his father a happy 
audacity of style: For instance, here is his description of 
the spirit against which in part the new school, the School 
of Mysticism, rises in revolt: ‘* The medical spirit—to pass 
incessantly from cause to effect, from effect to cause; to in- 
terpret the’ genius by the madman, and the madman by the 
genius; to regard life only from the point of view of evo- 
lution, from seed to tree, from the embryo to the adult; to 
localize the passions; to inflict on the family heredity, on 
the race ethnical laws; to analyze, to dissect,to falsify at need 
the appearances of truth in order to put man, the subject, the 
diseased, in dependence upon laws as hard and impenetrable 
as religious dogmas with poesy and consolation left out.” 
When he comes to define the reaction against this ap- 
parently desolating spirit, he is, naturally enough, not so 
definite. At is so much easier to say what one rejects than 
even to discover what one accepts. All that he can say ig 
that ‘‘ mysticism is the excessive impulse of hearts enamored 
of the ideal, and is a trait of the imagination, like jealous 


or avarice. One is born a mystic.” Nevertheless, accord- - 


ing to.this brave young prophet, Positivism is dying, and 
since this is so, he cries, with the charming impudence of 
youth, ‘‘ let it die with smiling lips, and spare us the-spec- 
tacle of an unseemly death-struggle, unworthy a savant and 
a sage.” 
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‘‘EF YOU'RE GOIN’ TO BLAME ANYBODY, BLAME ME.” 


THE STORY AS SUE TOLD IT. 
BY MARGARET MANTON MERRILL 


OU see,’twas this way. We was livin’ out West, an’, 

ye know, Jim al’ays c’d do anything witha ho’s’. He 

started in with the herd, an’ it happened one day that a big 

ho'’s'man from Californy was a-watchin’ the spring round- 

up. He stood on the outside o’ the corral an’ see Jim a-cut- 
tin’ out his ho’ses. 

‘‘Who’s that little feller?”’ says he. 

Nobody knowed who he was, only ’t he was Jim Collins, 
one o’ the herders. After the brandin’ was donc, this ho’s’- 
man he hunted up Jim. 

‘Look a-here, young feller,” says he, ‘‘ how much be ye 
gittin’a month?” 

‘Twenty dolla’s,” says Jim, ‘‘an’ my feed.” 


‘‘THEN LAWTON SLAMS THE GATE AND WALKS OFF.” 


“Twenty dolla’s a month!” says the ho’s’man. ‘‘ Why,a 
chap ‘at c’n handle ho’ses the way I see you handle them 
broncos this aft’noon ought t’ be makin’ twenty dolla’s a 
day, an’ more too.” 

“Well,” says Jim, ‘‘ef you was to hunt the range over 
you couldn’t find nobody more willin’ t’ make twenty dolla’s 
a day'’n I be.” 

‘Cause, you see, me an’ Jim was a-keepin’ comp’ny ‘t the 
time, an’ my ol’ dad kind o’ thought Jim wa'n't much good, 
‘cause he was so little. .‘‘ When that feller gits so’s he c’n 
take ’s good care o’ you’s your ol’ dad does,” says he to me, 


‘he c’n hev you, an’ not before;’ an’ when dad said a thing 


he mos’ gen’ally al’ays meant it. 

I didn’ wan’ to go agén him, ’cause dad was al'ays mighty 
good to me. So there we was, an’ we both felt awful bad 
about it, An’ when this ho’s’man spoke about twenty dolla’s 
uday, Jim got int’rested right off. 

‘You don’ know me,” says the ho’s’man to Jim, “an’ I 
don’ know you. But I’m willin’ to take chances ef you be. 
My name’s Joe Lawton. - Reckon you've heerd o’ me.” 

Yes,” says Jim. ‘‘Reckon everybody's heerd o’ you 
‘Lever heerd anything ’bout Californy race-ho’ses.” 


Well,” says Lawton, ‘‘I’m a-goin’ home to-morrow, an’ 


ss you're out of a job now” (you see the herders’ contracts 
ends with the spring round-up), ‘‘ you come ‘long with me, 
an’ I'll take care o’ you. I'll make you a jockey, an’ a durn 
good one, too.” 

Lawton seemed to think ’t was queer ’t Jim hadn't 
thought of it himself. 


‘You're just the right weight,” says he, ‘‘an’ you're © 


97 for it, an’, more ’n all, you know how to handle a 
IOs. 

Well, o’ course Jim was pleased, ‘cause handlin’ ho'ses 
Was his business, an’ it was a great thing to have a big 
ho’s'man like Lawton say things like that. 

‘ Well,” says Lawton, “will you go?” 

“I'm willin’ enough jo go,” says Jim, ‘‘ but—” 

_ “Well,” says Lawton, “out with it. You got a gal, I 
S pose?” 

‘* Yes,” says Jim; ‘‘ that’s right; I have.” 

‘An’ 0’ course they ain’t no other gal like ’er on earth,” 
says Lawton, a-laughin’ an’ a-winkin’ at Jim. 

‘“ Bet yer life they ain’t,” says Jim. 

‘“ What's the matter with takin’ ”’er long?” says Lawton. 
‘ Reckon Californy’s big ’nough fur both o’ ye.” 


‘‘ Well, ef you'll square it with her ol’ man,” says Jim, - 


“80's he'll let us get married, it ‘ll be all right, an’ we'll go 
long with you.” | 
“Oh, I'll fix that,” says Lawton; an’ he did. He made 


dad think ’t Jim was a wonder. - Said they wa'n’t nothin’ . 


to hinder him bein’ rich in a few years. Dad never had 
nothin’ agen Jim, only ’t he was litle an’ couldn’t make 
much money. But when Lawtou told him ’t Jim could 


till he turned into the stretch. 
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earn a lot o’ money ’count o’ bein’ so little, he was satisfied. 
So we got married an’ started fur Californy with Lawton 
the next mornin’, 

‘Fore three months Jim was a-ridin’ in stake races an’ 
makin’ big money. All to once sunthin’ happened ’t made 
us a lot o trouble. But it wa’n’t Jim’s fault. Mebbe he 
was some to blame. But if he’d a-been let aloue it ’u'd 
never ‘a’ happened. You see, he got in ‘long with a lot o’ 
them racin’ men, an’ he got to backin’ his mounts with big 
money, same’s they did. He was driukin’ a lot, too, an’ 
that was really what done him up. 

They was a young chap name o’ Ned Haw- 
kins out there. His father’d made a pile in the 
Sg an’ the young feller was anxious to 
ielp him spend it. Him an’ Jim got to be 
great chums, ’count o’ Ned bein’ ‘round the 
track so much. Ned was always stuck to 
make a big winnin’. He talked about it all the 
time. He was a pretty wild boy, an’ he had a 
lot o’ debts ’t he didn’t want his ol’ man to find 
out about. One night Jim an’ Ned was out 
together, an’ they had a pretty good time, I 
guess, ‘cause Jim didn’t come home ’t all. They 
was a big race the next aft’noon, an’ in the morn- 
in’ Ned says: ; 

‘* You ain’t in very good shape to ride to-day, 
Jim. Better have some champagne. It'll brace 


you up.” : 
So they had some champagne. I guess mebbe 
they had a good bit. An’ while they was 


a-drinkin’, Ned he kep’ on a-wishin’ he could 
make a pile. 

‘*They’s a good chance for you to-day,” says 
Jim. ‘I’m goin’ to win with that bay two- 

ear-old sure, an’ they’ll be long odds agen her. 

obody knows what she can do but me an’ 
Lawton. He’s backin’ her heavy, an’ I’m putt’n’ 
up all I got.” 

O’ course that fired Ned up right off. ‘* Lord, 
I wish I had some money!” says he. 

‘*Can’t you get some?” says Jim. 

Ned thought a minute, an’ then he says: 
‘*They’s one way I could get some. I could get a note 
cashed at the bank. I'd make it for thirty days, an’ take 
it up to-morrow—ef you're gure the filly ’ll win.” 

‘* Dead sure,” says Jim. 

‘That settles it,” says Ned. ‘‘ We'll take another 
drink, an’ I'll go an’ get the cash.” 

An’ he did get it, a thousand dolla’s, 
an’ put it on the filly. An’ Jim bet all 
the money he had, jus’ ’s he said he 
was goin’ to. 

Jim didn’t feel very good that aft’- 
noon, an’ he must ’a’ looked it. Jus’’s 
he was _ to mount, Lawton comes 
up. ‘‘ What's the matter with you?” 
says he. ‘* You look all broke up.” 

“I’m all right,” says Jim. 

‘* Well, you don’t look it, by a durn 
sight,” says Lawton. ‘‘ You better 
have sunthin’. Here, boy, run into 
the bar an’ get me a pint o’ cham- 
pagne.” 

‘*T do’ want no champagne, Mr. 
Lawton,” says Jim. 

‘* Well, you got to have it, whether 
you want it or not,” says Lawton. 
** You ain’t goin’ to ride this here race 
for fun.” 

Then he poured out a whole tum- 
blerful, an’ o’ course Jim had to drink 
it, an’ jus’ one drink too many. 
He mounted the filly an’ cantered down 
to the start all right, an’ when they 
got off he seemed to be ridin’ all right, 
Then he begun to sway. I 
was in the gran’ stan’ watchin’ him, an’ 1 held my breath. 
I thought sure he was goin’ to fall. He ‘peared to lose all 
control o’ the filly, an’ she swerved all over the track. 
Course she was beat clear out o’ sight, an’ I felt awful bad. 
But ef I'd a-knew what trouble it was goin’ to make for us, 
I'd ’a’ felt a heap worse. They come near bein’ trouble then 
an’ there, ’cause a lot o’ people had put their money on the 
filly jus’ on ‘count o’ Jim ridin’ her, an’ o’ course they see 


‘‘“PHEY'D TOOK ME UP AN’ PUT 
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* what was going on. 


about. 


’twas his fault, ‘cause if she’d a-been rode right she'd ’a’ wou. 
They ain't no doubt ’bout that. An’ those fellers was awful 
mad. ‘They come a-pilin’ ever into the paddo¢k where Jim 
was a-getiin’ down, an’I do’ know what they'd ’a’ done to 
him ef Lawton hadn't a-interfered. He walks right up an’ 
takes Jim by the arm. 

** Look a-here,” says he to the crowd. ‘ Ef you're goin’ 
to.blame anybody, blame me. The boy’s sick, an’ 1 knowed 


he was sick, an’] hadun’t no business to let him try to ride. 
I’m a bigger loser 'n any o’ you, anyhow.” 


** WELL, SUE, LUCK’S AGEN US.” 


Jim seemed kind o’ dazed like. He didn’t pear to know 
Lawton kep’ a hold of him am’ Jed him 
off to his dressin’-room. 

Never mind, Jim,” says he. ‘It’s a bad go,.but we'll 
make it up on the next race. You've won too many stakes 
for me to go back on you for this. Here’s Sue. You get 
dressed an’ go long home with her. P’r’aps I'll eome ’round 
to-night an’ see how you be. Don’t let him worry, Sue,” 
says he to me as he goes off. ‘‘One race ain't a-goin’ to 
break us.” 

We hadn’t more’n got into the dressin’-room when in 
come Ned, an’ he was jus’ wild. 

‘*‘D—n you,” he says, ‘‘ what ’d you mean by tellin’ me 
that filly was goin’ to win? You made me put a thousand 
on her, an’ then you throwed the race. I know youdid. I 
sce you do it myself.” 

Jim kind o’ roused up a little at that, and says, ‘‘ That’s 
likely, after I'd backed her myself with every red I had.” 

**Oh, you'll get your money back,” says Ned, sneerin’, 
‘‘an’ plenty more with it. But Ill fix you. I’m goin to 
tell ol’ Lawton what you done to me.” 

- **T’ain’t done no more to you ’n I done to myself,” says 
Jim. ‘* Come, Sue, le’s go home.” 


_ §$So Jim got his colurs off, an’ we went an’ left Ned a-cus-. 
sin’, an’ a-swearin’ he was a-goin’ to tell Lawton an’ fix Jim. 


‘* What’s he got to tell Lawton?” says I to Jim as we was 
a-goin’ home. 

‘*He ‘ain’t got nothin’ to tell him,” says Jim, “only ’t I 
said the filly’d win, an’ he put his money-on her. He ’ain’t 
got no sand nohow, or he wouldn't squeai like that. Lawton 
won’t bother with bim. He’ll tell him to go to the devil.” 


An’ then I as’d Jim what ailded him in the race. ‘‘I 
thought you was goin’ to fall,” says L. 
“Oh,” says Jim, ‘“‘I was full o’ champagne. I’m as 


dizz 
do’ 
’Peared like my strength all went away to once. 
I was goin’ to fall myself for a minute.” 

‘*How much did you lose, Jim?” says I. 

‘Never mind what I lose,” says he. ‘It’s Lawton I care 
I wouldn’t ’a’ minded it half so much if he'd a- 
cussed me. Him takin’ it the way he did broke me all up. 


as a fool yet. I didn’t sleep none las’ night. “But I 
now what got the matter with me at the las’ quarter. 
I thought 
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ll you, Sue, they ain’t no whiter man on earth 'n Joe 
teed An’ you bet I'll make this up to him, if I live long 
enough. Yoy c'n jus’ put it down in yer book, I'm ‘done 
with night games an’ drinkin’ from this out. 

was mighty glad to hear Jim suy that, ‘cause I'd becn 

rryin'’a bit. I hadn't said nothin’ to him. "Tain't 

| use sayin’ anything to a man when he gets @ oin’ like 
tat. He'll pull up himself if he’s any good, an if he ain't 
9 y good you might as well let him go. ie Fe 
=. ur Lawton come ’round that evenin’ jus’’s he said he 
‘ yuld. Jim ’d bad a nap an’ his supper, an’ he felt better. 
«-@¢ Lawton comes ’round,” he'd said to me, ‘I'm goin’ to 
t’ ank him for the way he acted to-day.” 

30 when we see Lawton comin’ up the road we went out 
t¢ the gate to meet him. Jim started to shake hands. But 
h: stopped quick when he see the look on Lawton’s face. 
“¥ou're a nice chap for a white man to have round him, 
aih’t you?” he says to Jim, an’ he said it’s if he was a-bitin 
nails. I never knowed Joe Lawton could speak like that. 
Jim was took right off his feet. : 

“ Why, Mr. Lawton,” says he, ‘‘ what d’ you mean? 

“Oh, you know d—d well what I mean!” says Lawton. 
“ You're a thief. That's what you be.” 

Jim kind o’ caught his breath. Then he straightens up 
an’ Jooks Lawton right in the face, an’ says he,“ Look a-here, 
Mr. Lawton, I know I done a bad job for you to-day, an’ I'm 
m sorry for it. But I ain't no thief, an’ I won't allow 
y .nor no other man to say I be.” i 

Aw, don't gi’ me none o’ that!” says Lawton. ‘‘T'd like 
to inow what you call it when you coax a boy to forge his 
fatuer’s name so’s to get money to back your mount, an 
then do him out of it.” Jim jus’ looked at him. He was 
so &’prised he couldn’t speak. An’ Lawton kep’ on. a 
know all about it,” says he. ‘‘ Ned Hawkins come to me 
this aft’noon an’ tol’ me.” | 

“4gV ol’ you what?” says Jim. 

'STol’ me what?” savs Lawton. tol’ me’t you said 
you had a dead sure thing with that filly, an’ you got him 
to farge his father’s name to a note for a thousand dolla’s 
tol tk her with, an’ you an’ himavas goin’ to whack up the 
wit in’s. It seems you was givin’ us the double cross, for 
the oy tells me't he can prove 't you throwed the race, an’ 
I « uldn’t put it past you now ’t I know ‘bout this other 
thing.” 

“T's a lie,” says Jim, ‘‘ the hull of it.” 

“Then you didn’t tell the boy you had a sure thing?” 
says Lawton. 

* Yes.” says Jim, ‘‘I did tell him that, but—” 

“I do’ want none o’ yer buts,” says Lawton.“ You did 
tell him that, so there’s one thing 't ain’t a lie. Did you tell 
hi go to the bank an’ get a thousand dolla’s to back the 
filly 

“ yl tell you jus’ what I tol’ him ef you'll let me talk,” 


Bays” ‘im. 


sll me first "bout this thousand dolla’ business,” savs 
Law in. ‘‘ Did you know he was goin’ to get it—yes orno?” 
“" as, I knowed he was goin’ to get it,” says Jim; “ but 


. if yo ‘Il let me explain—” 


xplain?” says Lawton. ‘To with your explana- 
tions) You've confessed enough to hang a man in this 
country, an’ I do’ want another word out o’ you. I never 
want to see you or hear o’ you again. But I'll jus’ tell you 
this. That boy’s in for a thousand dolla’s. Ef it ain't paid 
in thirty days he'll go to jail. I know his father. He 
won't let up on him. An’ the boy tol’ me to-day ’t he ‘ain’t 
got a cent on earth, nor no way 0’ geitin’ one. ow you're 
jus’ ’s much to blame ’s he is. More, too, ‘cause you're 
“oldeman’ you got better sense. They’s one o' two things 
vou pt to do. Either get that money for him or go ‘long 
to jaiMwith him. You ought to be able to pay it easy after 
what you done to-day. Ef you can't you sold out mighty 
cheag. One thing's sure: you can't ride no more in this 
Statc.. You better go back to Colorado an’ go to herdin’ 
bron'>s again. I should think they'd be just about meap 
enou, ; to suit you.” 

An ‘then Lawton slams the gate an’ walks off without 
anoth +t word. Me an’ Jim jus’ stood an’ looked at one 


' "nother fur bout a minute. Jim was as white as a ghost. 


Then he jus’ dropped down on the ground. 
God!” says he, what ‘ll I do?” 
‘““Why, you can prove you didn’t do it, Jim,” says L. 


. **Tt’s easy ‘nough to run down lies like them.” 


all about.the whole business from beginnin’ to end. 

ever dreamed 't he was goin’ to get the money in any 
rt Lape straight,” says Jim. ‘‘ He never mentioned 
his ff ther,an’ they wa'n’t a word said "bout whackin’ up the 
winn-'s neither. As for throwin’ the race—well,” an’ Jim 
put! hand in his pocket, pulled out seven coppers, an’ laid 
‘em « dwn on the gate step, ‘‘that’s all I’ve got on earth. 
That Jooks like payin’ a thousand dolla’s, don’t it? specially 
when4Lawton says I can’t ride no more out here. An’ if he 
says that settles it.” 

it don’t settle it-.everywhere,” says I. ‘‘ Californy 
ain’t the only place in the world, an’ Joe Lawton ain't the 
only man, neither. An’I don’t see why you should pay 
this money. You didn't have nothin’ to do with gettin’ it. 
Why don’t you stick up fur your rights?” 

. . said he couldn't do nothin’ with Lawton agen 
him. 

‘* Besides that,” says he, “I be to blame. Ned wouldn't 
never §’ thought o’ gettin’ the money ef I hadn't a-told him 
what Lawton’s right. I to pay that thousand 
dolla’ or else I ought to go to jail. I can’t get the money, 
‘an’I* pn't go to jail—I'll kill myself first.” 

"Tw n't no use to argue with Jim. He would stick to 
it he vas to blame. Sol give it up. I tell you it wa’n't 
no pichic a-livin’ with him the next three wecks. He ain't 
the patientest man in the world, anyhow. At last I got 
to feelin’ blue myself. In less ’n ten days that note was 
a-comin’ due, and we wa’n’t a mite nearer havin’ the money 'n 

we “the the beginnin’. I'd tried everything I could think 


ie says Jim, ‘‘’tain’t easy in this case,” an’ then he 


of. I #rote an’ tol’ dad "bout it, an’ asked him ef he wouldn't 
help out. But he'd heard the wrong side o' the story 
‘first, xe said he thought I was a fool to have anything 
more (do with such a feller as Jim was, an’ that I'd better 
leave /-m an’ come home. 'S ef I'd go back on Jim when he 
wasin rouble like that! Dad ought to’a’ knowed me better. 
Wel the days kep’ a-draggin’ by. an’ Jim kep’ on a-say- 
in’ tha he'd kill himself ’fore he'd go to jail. I went to bed 
one nij ht plumb discouraged. I jus’ thought to myself, “I 
wish ¥ both die "fore mornin’.” "bout daybreak I 
t uy I hadn't slep’a wink. I went to the window an’ 
ked out. The first streaks o’ light was jus’ a-comin’ over 
the range. They scemed like long red and yaller fingers 
reachin down to lift the darkness out o’ the valley. All to 
“nce they come into my head sunthin’ I'd heard about the 
‘ight bein’ darkest jus’ ‘fore daylight. 
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“It’s a sign o’ good luck,” says I, ‘‘ fur Jim an’ me, Sun- 
thin’s goin’ to turn up to help us”; an’ sure ’nough sunthin 
did 


‘Fore Jim was up that mornin’ one o’ the stable-boys 
brought a despatch that had been sent to the track. I run 
and waked Jim up. Somehow I thought it was good news, 
an’ sure "nough ‘twas. It come from a ho’s'man in Ken- 
tucky. I've got it right here. We've al’ays kep’ it. I'll 
read it to you: 

“ Kewtooxy, May Sth. 
‘* James Collins; care Joseph Lawton, San Antonio Stables, 
Sacramento, California : 

‘Can you ride my mare —— for Kentucky stakes May 
13th? My boy dead. All other good boys engaged. Mare 
can win if well ridden. Guarantee you $250 and expenses 
win or lose; $1500 if you win. Keep terms secret. An- 
swer quick. Henry Taurston.” 


‘‘Henry Thurston,” says Jim. ‘‘ That's the man come 
out here to buy Chiquita. He see me ride her. May 13th! 
This is the 6th. I've jus’ got time to get there. That cuss- 
ed note’s due on the 14th. Good God! Sue, if I win!” 

‘Don't say ‘if,” Jim,” says I. ‘You will win. You 
must win. Ob, I knowed they’d be some way ont of it!” 

Then we jus’ down an’ cried like two big babies. 
Finally Jim says, > But, Sue, we ‘ain't got no money to go 
with.” 

There's them ef s-rings you gi’ me,” says]; ‘‘ I'll sell ’em. 
You can buy me p!2nty more when I want ‘em ” 

Well, we started, that aft’noon. Jim got off at the first 
station an’ telegra’ hed to Thurston. He wouldn't do it 
from home, he was’ jo fraid some one would get on to it an’ 
make trouble for hi m. 

It’s wonderful gw hope ‘ll cheer anybody up. Jim 
wa'n’t like the same man. He was jus’ as sure o’ winnin’ 
that money ’s ef hejhad it right in his hand. We struck a 
wash-out jus’ beyond Kansas City, an’ it delayed us so 't we 
didn’t get to Louisville till about three hours before the 
race. Jim took me jo a hotel, an’ then he said he’d go an’ 
sce ef he coukl find Thurston. In less time ‘n it takes me 
to tell you "bout it, they came a knock on the door. 

‘‘Come in,” says 

A man stuck his head in, an’ says he: ‘‘ Your husban's 
got hurt. "Tain’t serious. But they're bringin’ him 
up stairs, an’ I thought I'd come an’ tell ye.” 

‘Fore I could say a word the men come carryin’ my poor 
Jim. He'd fell dowy stairs an’ broke his hip. I never see 
such a look ’s Jim give me when they4aid him down. It 
jus’ seemed ’s ef every bit o’ life ’d gone out o’ him. He 
says, in a voice that didn’t sound a bit like his: 

‘* Well, Sue, luck’s agen us. We may as well give it up.” 

I didn’t say a word, I couldn’t. They didn’t seem to be 
nothin’ to say. Themen got a doctor*right away. When 
he felt o’ Jim's hip ly shook his head. 

‘It’s a compound-fracture,” says he. ‘‘ You'll have to 
take sunthin’ fore y(i can have it set. I was so upset that 
they sent me out, anéI went an’ stood by a winder in the 
settin’-room. I waiti there an hour, an’ ef I live to be a 
hunderd years old I’] ‘never forget what that hour was like. 
Then the doctor com: in an’ tol’ me that Jim was all right, 
but he seemed so ngfvous that he'd gave him sunthin’ to 
make him sleep, an’ ie thought I'd better leave him alone 
for an hour or two, #)’s he'd get rested. 

right, sir,” sa js I. 

He was a gray-hai ed man, this doctor, an’ he had a heart 
’s big as an ox. . 

‘* Don't feel so bad, little woman,” says he; ‘‘ your husban’s 
all right. He'll be laid up fur a while, but ‘tain’t ’s if we'd 
‘a’ had to take his leg off, now, is it?” | 

“Oh, you don't understan’,” says I. ‘‘Jim’s gettin’ hurt 
has _ ruined us.” 

‘* How’s that?” says the doctor. ‘‘ Come, tell me all about 
it. Mebbe I can help you.” 

‘* No, you can't,” says I; “‘ nobody can’t help us.” But I 
tol’ him bout it, ‘cause I felt so kind o’ all alone, an’ it seemed 
good to talk tosomebody. The doctor wiped his eyes more’n 
once while I was a-tellin’ him. 

‘* You poor child,” says he, ‘‘ I’m awful sorry. Can’t any- 
sting be done? Can't you find somebody that 'll ride for 
7” 

‘T's too late now,” says I; ‘‘ the ho’ses’ll start in less ’n an 
our. 

The doctor got up an’ walked to the winder. ‘‘I wish to 
= I could do it for you,” he says, kind o’ half to him- 
Se 


‘** An’ God knows I avish I could,” says I. 

An’ then all of a sudden it flashed over me ’t mebbe I 
could. I'd been out with Jim lots o’ times when he was ex- 
ercisin’ the horses. We used to go early in the mornin’, an’ 
Jim ’d make me wear a suit o' his clo’s, an’ ride same as he 
did, ‘cause 0’ course you couldn't put a side-saddle on a race- 
ho’s’. I'd aPays been agood rider, an’ I wa'n't a mite afraid, 
an’ Jim give me lots o' points bout startin’, an how to drive 
at the finish. He used to praise me, and once he said, ‘‘ Like 
‘nough I'll break my neck some day, an’ you'll have to ride 
for me.” 

_ It all come back to me now as I thought 0’ the fix we was 
in, an’ poor Jim te ox upstairs as helpless as a baby. 

‘* Doctor,” says I,‘‘ I’m a-goin’ to try it. I've got time to 
get there, ‘ain't I?” 

The doctor looked at his watch. ‘‘ Yes,” says he. ‘‘ You 
can jus’ "bout do it. But do you s’pose they'll let you ride?” 

“They won't know it’s me,” says I. ‘‘ Jim’s clo’s jus’ 
fits me. You go bring me that suit you took off o’ him, an’ 
I'll put it on. This man Thurston never see Jim close to. 
He won't know the difference.” 

The doctor looked kind o’ doubtful fur a minute. ‘‘ You're 
sure you won't get hut?” says he. 

0,” says I, ‘‘ they ain't nodanger o’ that. Oh, do hur- 
ry, doctor, an’ get the elo’s,” says I, ‘eause the idea had got 
hold o’ me then, you sje, an’ I was jus’ crazy. | 

“ All right,” says he, an' he went an’ got ’em, an’ while 
I was puttin’ ‘em ob:h found somebody to look after Jim. 
Then we got in the do?tor’s buggy, ’cause he said he'd take 
me, an’ started for the track. The doetor said he wouldn't 
‘a’ knowed me at all, t'je clo’s changed me so. I'd twisted 
my hair all up on top «’ my head, an’ pulled Jim's cap down 
tight back o’ my ears. . When we got to the track, we drove 
siraight to Thurston’ stable. 

‘ You better run in by yourself,” says the doctor, ‘‘’cause 
Thurston knows me, an’ he’d wonder what I'm doin’ with 
you.” 

I guess mebbe I was shakin’ a little, ’cnuse the doctor says: 
‘“ Don’t get nervous. A good deal depends on your keepin’ 
your head for the next few minutes.” 

“T’'m all right, says I, an’ I went on into the stable. 

‘Where's Mr. Thurston?” I asked a boy. 
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‘* That’s him, there, goin’ over to the paddock,” BAYS the 


y. 

‘Run an’ tell him,” says], ‘‘that Collins, the Californ, 
jockey. is here.” 

‘* Why,” says the boy, ‘‘ Thurston’s been a-lookin’ for y,), 
for three hours. _ He thought sunthin’ 'd happened to you, 
an’ he’s wild. He’s got another boy.” | 

“Run an’ tell him,” says I, *‘ that I’m here, an’ I can ride » 

The boy caught up with Mr. Thurston, an’ he come a }),);. 
ryin’ back. 

‘I'd give you up,” says he. 

I begun to explain about the delay, but he stopped me 
an’ says: ‘‘ Never mind that now, t into your colors 
and hurry over, I'll fix it with the other boy. The mare’: 
gone already.” 

The stable-boy got me some colors, an’I stepped into an 
empty stall an’ put ’em on. Then I hurried over to the 
paddock, an’ got there jus’ in time to be weighed in, J] wus 
only three pounds under weight, an’ that was easily fixed, an’ 
a minute later | was standin’ by Bonnie Belle gettin’ Thurs. 
ton’s instructions, 

‘Lay well back until you get into the stretch,” says he. 
‘‘then come hard, an’ you'll win easy. They’s nothin’ else 


that can touch her except that ugly brute Trojan, an’ I ain't 


much afraid o’ him, But don’t use the whip.” 

The post bell rang, and it was time for me to mount. | 
didn't do it as easy 's I'd ought to, bein’ in Jim’s place. 
Thurston give me a — sharp look, but he didn't say 
nothin’. I didn’t give him no chance, ‘cause I started right 
off. As I passed the gran’ stan’ I heerd the folks a-cheerin’ 
an’ a-shoutin’: 

‘There she is!” ‘‘ That's Bonnie Belle!” ‘There goes 
the winner!” 

Then I begun to realize for the first where I was an’ what 
I'd undertook todo. An’ ef I'd a-felt jus’ ’s I did then while 
they was time to back out, I don’t belicve I'd ’a’ tried it. 
But I was in for it now. I thought o’ poor Jim, an’ that 
braced me up again, an’ I went on to the starter. They was 
only five horses, an’ we got the flag right away without any 
breaks. 

I felt Bonnie Belle bound under me like a bundle o’ steel 
springs. She didn’t seem to weigh more’n a feather. At 
the first quarter we was all in a bunch. I was a-holdin’ 
Bonnie Belle back = ’s Thurston 'd tol’ me to. Jus’ fore 
we got to the half-mile Trojan’s jockey begun to let him 
out. The other ho’ses crep’ up alittle. 1 kep’ on a-holdin’ 
back. ’Fore we got to the three-quarters they was all abead 
o’ me. But Bonnie Belle was a-pullin’ hard, an’ when we'd 
run the mile she’d passed all but Trojan. He was a length 
ahead, an’ a-goin’ for all ’t was in him. So ’t jus’ fore we 
turned into the stretch they was two lengths between us. | 
couldn’t wait no longer; I let her go. 

**Now!” says I. ‘Now! Good girl! Win! Win fur 
Jim an’ me!” 

It seemed a’most ’s if she flew, but that black devil ahead 
was a-flyin’ too. She got her nose nearly up to his saddle, 
an’ then she couldn’t get no further. An awful fear took 
hol’ o’ me. There was the finish-line only a furlong off. I 
could feel ’t Bonnie Belle was a-doin’ her level best, an’ she 
wasn’t gainin’ an inch. 

The people on the stan’ begun to yell: ‘* She’s beat! she’s 
beat!” The Belle’s beat!” ‘‘ Trojan wins!” Trojan! 
Trojan!” 

I tell ys them words come down on my heart like chunks 
o’ ice. see everything all in a flash, jus’ ’s they say folks 
sees things when they die—Jim’s pale face with that heart- 
broke look on it, the note due to-morrow, Jim ‘rested, in 
prison, our whole lives black, black, black forever, an’ still 
that beast kep’ ahead. It seemed ’s ef he’d a hunderd devils 
inside o’ him. 

Only twenty rod more! Bonnie Belle flew on like a bird. 
Trojan still held his half a length. An’ the crowd kep’ 
a-shoutin’: 

‘*Trojan wins!” ‘‘ Trojan! Trojan!” 

All to once sunthin’ seemed to take hold o’ me. I jus’ 
got desperate. I brought the whip down on Bonnie Belle 
with all my might and sent in the spurs. 

‘*Now, Bonnie! Now! Fur Jim’s sake! Fur God’s 
snake! You must win! You shall win! O God, help us 
towin!” | 

I couldn’t only gasp the words, but I'll always believe 't 
Bonnie Belle understood. Two jumps more an’ she was at 
Trojan’s neck. All her blue blood was up. Another jump 
an’ she waseven. One more an’ I landed her under the fin- 
ish-line first by a head. The race Was mine, an’ Jim was 
saved. 

I never was much on prayin’, an’ I ‘ajn’t never made no 
great perfessions. But when I prayed for that race, I b’lieve 
God heard me. The parsons say lie don’t 
in ho’s’-racin’. But He helped me that day, Sure. An’ when 
I pulled Bonnie Belle up an’ rode back to sailte the judge, 
I jus’ kep’ a-sayin’ over ’n’ over: ‘‘ Thank God! Thank 
God! Thank God!” 

They said the people went plumb crazy, but I didn’t bear 
‘em. I didn’t hear nothin’, nor see nothin’, nor sense nothin’, 
only ’t I could go back an’ tell Jim. 

ow I ever got down an’ weighed out I don't know. It 
had to be done, you know, else the race wouldn't be mine; 
an’ when I stepped off the scales, I didn’t know nothin’ more 
till I felt somebody tryin’ to pour sunthin’ down my throat. 
Then lopened my eyes. There was Thurston, the weigher, 
and two or three jockeys. They said I'd tumbled down in 
a dead faint, an’ they'd took me up an’ put me on a bench. 
They was the most ’stonished-lookin’ set o’ men I ever see, 
‘cause when they'd lifted me my cap’d fell off, an’ down 'd 
come my hair. Soon’s I could speak I says to Mr. Thurs- 
ton: “Isitall right? Did I win?” 

‘* Well,” says he, ‘‘ you won, but I don’t know whether 
it’s all right or not. ho be ye?” 

‘*T'm Collins, all right,” says I, ‘cause I knowed that was 
the name that was up for Bonnie Belle's rider. *‘ But 
ain’t Jim Collins. I'm Sue Collins, Jim’s wife.” 

‘* Well,” says Thurston, ‘‘if your name’s Collins the race 
ee right. But where's your husban’? Why didn’t he 
ride?” 

‘“T'll tell you all "bout it,” says I. ‘‘’Tain’t no more’ 
right ’t you should know.” 

So I up an’ tells ’em the story, same.’s I've told it to you, 
an’ it jus’ seemed to break ‘em all up. 

‘You see,” says I, ‘‘that race was run for bigger stakes 
’n you knowed anything "bout.” 

** An’ you won ‘em fair an’ square, Sue,” says a voice jus 
behind me. I turned 'roun’, an’ who do you think was 
there? Jim? No. How could Jim ’a’ got there? “Twas 
ol’ Joe Lawton. Yes, sir, ol’ Joe Lawton, an’ d’you know 
the tears was jus’ a-runnin’ out’n Ins eyes. He come up to 
the bench an’ savs he: 

“ Sue, I've been a dam’ scoundrel, an’ I’m willin’ to get 
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‘‘AND HOLDS THE FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLA’S RIGHT 
*FORE HIS EYES.” 


down on my knees an’ tell you so. God knows I didn’t 


mean to do it.” 

Ef you'd ’a’ listened to Jim,” says I. 

“Yes, I know, girl, I know.” says he. ‘‘ But I didn’t. 
The only thing I can do now is to _ an’ make it up to him.” 
An’ then he jus’ gathered me upin his arms. ‘‘ You blessed 
little woman!” says he. ‘‘ You've got the stuffin you. I'd 
back you every time.” 

‘That's all right,” says I, ‘‘but we're a-losin' time. I 
want to go an’ tell Jim. Won't you gi’ me the money, 80's 
I can take it to him, Mr. Thurston?” says I. 

‘Certainly I will,” says he. And he did. 

So we all went—Thurston, Lawton, the doctor (he’d got 
‘round by that time), and me, still wearin’ the colors. Jim 
was awake, an’ was a- wonderin’ what ’d become o’ me, 
when in I walks and bolds the fifteen hundred dolla’s right 
‘fore his eyes. Then he had to be tol’, 0’ course. We-all 
took a han’ at tellin’ him. Jim jus’ looked from one to 
t'other, an’ never said a word. 

_ Don’t you catch on, ol’ man?” says Lawton. ‘Don't 
you take itin? Lemme try an’ bile it down for you. Sue’s 
rode the race, and won it, too, like a lady, an’ here's the 
money. which you don’t pay a cent of to nobody. I’ve got 
the rights o’ your story now, an’ ’s soon’s you’re well I’m 
goin’ to take you back home with me, an’ 1l’m goin’ to try 
an’ get even for havin’ treated you so mean. Do you under- 
stand now?” 

An’ Jim he never said a word. He jus’ smiled, an’ put 
up his two han’s like a baby, an’ ol’ Joe Lawton bent over 
an’ kissed him. 


MR. CLEVELAND AS ARBITRATOR. 


A SoutH AMERICAN republic usually only needs half of an 

excuse to go to war with a neighbor or to have an internal 
revolution. He is a careful student of South American af- 
fairs who can recall the wars and revolutions during the past 
twenty years that have wasted the substance of the people 
who in this hemisphere dwell south of the equator. A 
government down there seems always to have a chip on its 
shoulder, and to be spoiling for a row. When, therefore, 
two of these countries emulate the example of the United 
States and conclude to arbitrate their differences instead 
of fighting the matter out in the field, the event is entirely 
worthy of note. The Argentine Republic and the United 
States of Brazil have long been‘at odds over their boundary, 
the difference involving the ownership of the territory of 
Missiones, which lies between the Parané and Uruguay riv- 
ers. The President of the United States was chosen as the 
arbitrator, and he will shortly have the case laid before him 
and hear it argued at Washington. 
_ Though arbitration between South American governments 
is unusual, it is not at all unprecedented, as there was a very 
important arbitration as to South American territory three 
hundred and fifty years ago. Then the contending parties 
were Spain and Portugal, and that eminently wicked pope, 
Alexander VI. (Rodriguez Lenzuolo Borgia), was the arbitra- 
tor. He had a map made by the famous cosmographer Diego 
Ribero, and settled the matter by drawing a longitudinal 
line across the newly discovered Western world. He decided 
that to the left of this line Spain must confine her researches, 
and that to the right Portugal was to carry forward her 
schemes of exploration and colonization. This map has ever 
since remained in the library of the Vatican, but early this 
year it was sent to this country, and is now at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 

The representative of the Argentine Republic in this arbi- 
tration, Sefior Estanislas 8. Zeballos, the newly appointed 
Minister from the Argentine Republic to the United States, 
will arrive in New York about the time that this paper 
goes to press. We give his portrait in this number. Sefior 
Zeballos is one of the most eminent men in Argentina. He 
is a journalist by profession, and has written several val- 
uable books. He has also been prominent in the politics of 
his country, holding the high positions of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Postmaster-General, and twice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He has also been a member of 
the faculty of the University of Buenos Ayres, lecturing on 
international law and social sciences. Sefior Zeballos, who 
is only forty years old, has also been an explorer, and served 
with the government expeditions to the Pampas. As a re- 
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sult of these explorations he wrote the books Conquest 
Fifteen Thousand Miles and Voyage to the Land of the yo 
canians. 


THE LOSS OF A GALLANT LIFE. 


LIEUTENANT PownatTan H. CLARKE, of the Tenth Cav- 
alry, was drowned ten days ago in the Little Big Horn River, 
near the fateful spot where Custer and his command were 
massacred in 1876. Lieutenant Clarke, one of the most 
gallant and distinguished of the young officers of the army, 
was introduced to the readers of this paper three years ago 
by Mr. Frederic Remington, who was on terms of intimate 
friendship with the poe cavalryman. Lieutenant Clarke 
was also known to the readers of the WEEKLY by reason of 
the several valuable articles that he contributed to it on the 
German army. He was noted in the cavalry asa hard rider, 
a hard fighter, and a most zealous officer. In the campaign 
of 1886 against the Apaches he distinguished himself by 
his gallantry. aud was rewarded with the medal of honor. 
Mr. Remington, in the article alluded to, thus speaks of the 
gallant action which won the medal for Lieutenant Clarke: 
‘**He once — a wounded corporal under cover from 
Apache bullets at some little personal risk, since they fired 
some fifty shots at him, and replied to some admiring 
friends concerning it, ‘Well, what else could I do? Of 
course it is readily seen that he could do nothing else, al- 
though most other men would be fertile enough in expedi- 
ents to devise a way for not doing the thing at all.” This 
was characteristic of the young soldier, who never missed 
an opportunity to risk his own life and safety in the interest 
of any one in danger. 

Lieutenant Clarke was born in Virginia, but was Louisiana 
French in his blood. He was graduated from West Point 
in 1884, well towards the head of his class. He entered the 
Second Cavalry as Second Lieutenant, and was immediate] 
assigned to duty on the frontier. He remained there till 
1886, during which year he won the medal for gallantry. 
He was then assigned as military attaché to the Legation 
Berlin, Where he entered a crack Prussian regiment and 
took a year’s service. His soldierly qualities won for him 
the regurd of the German officers with whom he. served. 
His papers about the German army are considered by mili- 
tary men to be very valuable. Mr. Clarke was promoted to 
be First Lieutenant in 1891, and assigned to the Ninth Cav- 
alry. As soon, however, as he could arrange it, he was 
transferred back to his old regiment. He was married 
about a year ago, and his young wife survives him. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVAL TRAINING- 
STATION. 

Ly1nG off the old town of Newport, and connected to it by 
a causeway, is the island of Coaster’s Harbor, ceded by the 
Rhode Island Legislature to the United States government 
for use as a naval training-station for apprentices. Admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose by its extent of ninety-two 
acres, ede healthy by the salt breeze of the sea, sufficiently 
isolated to be practically a place apart, it well fulfils the 
needs of-such an institution. 

The desirability of recruiting the naval service from the 

ouths. of the country was long since recognized, and follow- 
les the first inception of the idea came the practical develop- 
ment. of methods tending to produce the best results. The 
system now in vogue is the outcome of the experience of 
various commandants, who, profiting by the successes or 
failures of their predecessors, and adding the benefit of their 
individual wisdom and thoughtful interest, have gradually 
united the somewhat loose threads of a quite as loose man- 
agement, and brought forth system and order and unques- 
tionable success. 

The law allows at present 1500 apprentices to the service. 
They are represented in many ships, and are in various 
capacities. The crack young gunners and the smart boat- 
swains of to-day are the product of this system of training 
begun at the station and continued throughout the service 
vessels. 

Since the birth of what is known as the new navy and the 
reputation this most promising child has acquired at home 
and abroad, the sailor ambition bas sprung up afresh in the 
breast of Young America. On the receiving-ships at Boston, 
Newport, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington appli- 
cants present themselves for enlistment.. The requisites are 
few: a lad must be between the ages of fourteen and seven- 
teen\ inclusive, and must have the written consent of his 

arents or guardians; he must be able to read and write. 
Then, if he passes the necessary physical examination, he is 
enrolled among those whose services are to be given the 
government until they are of age. 

Goveroment begins by lads with an outfit 
of clothing to the value of $45. They are taken in hand 
by the authorities on the receiving-ship, instructed in a gen- 
eral way as to what their duties will be on board ship, then 
in drafts of twenty or more are sent to the training-station at 
Newport, where their work really begins. Here the system 
shows at once. Discipline, mild but firm, prevails at all 
hours. Placed at first in the ‘‘new-comers’ squad,” the 
boys are taught to keep themselves and their clothing in 
order, and are made to do it. Well-trained school-masters 
and masters-at-arms have a constant surveillance over them. 
A young commissioned officer is in command of the divi- 
sion, who directs and supervises it in all respects. Handling 
these boys thus, so many of whom have never before felt 
what control meant, requires an infinite amount of tact, pa- 
tience, and forbearance. The number at the station some- 
times is as great as four hundred, in all stages of advance- 
ment. These are four hundred individual characters who 
require almost four hundred methods of treatment. Indis- 
criminate encouragement, scolding, and punishment will 
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ter his best and discourage his other traits is not an easy 
task. Constant, unremitting attention is demanded and 
given. The interest in the work comes from the daily 
progress, and the gratification in sending forth a fine manly 
set of lads who three or four months before would have 
called unpromising by the inexperienced. 

From the new-comers’ squad the boys qualify for regular 
divisional training. They are carefully and individually 
taught to knot and splice, make hitches and bends, and 
taught also the use of the compass, helm; log-line, and lead- 
line. They are taken by divisions to the Richmond, and for 
a month remain on board, exercising with sails and great 
guns. On shore they are taught signalling and the use of 
weapons—the- sword, the rifle, the revolving and the rapid- 
fire guns. They are never idle. With the exception of 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays, the instruction goes on 
constantly, with proper intervals for recreation. Monotony 
is avoided. The method can best be shown by a daily 
routine for shore and another for ship. The routine every 
dav is different.* 

Their recreation, not considering the fifteen minutes be- 
tween periods, comes after 4.45 in the afternoons. Large 
lawns, with no warnings to keep off the grass, give ample 
facility for baseball, football, or whatever games these lads 
prefer, and especial pains are taken to provide them with 
the necessary outfit for amusement. The excellent station 
band plays for them an hour every day at this time, and a 
merrier, more light-hearted lot of boys cannot be found. 
They grow rapidly in physical stature, and become ss tough 
and sinewy as young athletes. In bad weather they are en- 
tertained evenings in the gymnasium by interesting lectures, 
written by the chaplain, on all subjects which can appéal to 
their intelligence and add to their instruction. _ Physical 
geography, naval history, and the stirring events of the 
civil war are capitally illustrated by stereopticon views. The 
amount of information absorbed in this way is no small fac- 
tor in their general instruction. There are bulletins posted 
every day, where, in large frames, are pasted clippings culled 
from all the leading dailies which bear on naval topics. 

In a reading-room is a large library, with. desks for their 
exclusive use. A thousand or more selected books offer 
them a reasonably large field from which to choose. Hak- 
PER'S WEEKLY and the other healthy illustrated papers, to- 
gether with the leading magazines, are regularly placed 
there for their benefit. They are encouraged to read; they 
are made to work, and to play they need but litt'e help. 

As for their food, it is of the best—simple, wholesome, and 
nutritious. A bill of fare is prepared differing each day and 
with the season, which is considered far better even than 
the remarkably good rations now furnished ships of war. 

From the stranger who visits the training-station come 
genera many expressions of genuine wonder and surprise 
that such an institution exists in so large away. They had 
heard of it, but thought of it more as a place where boys 
were herded until they were sent to sea. : 

The truth is that from here the bone and sinew upon 
which must depend our success in fighting are being fur- 
nished; and an engagement between two modern war-ves- 
sels means much. Given armor and guns, they avail but 
little without the necessary skill to manage them. Grant- 


ing that the officers of the ship are among the most clever, - 


they must depend in a great measure upon those under them. 


If these latter be untrained, ignorant, or careless, dire results - 


but too often follow. The best men are those best trained, 
and the best training can only be acquired by experience 
and by time. The lads starting from the training-station 
at Newport with well-defined ideas of what discipline means, 
and why it is exacted, with a thorough foundation of the 
elements upon which to build, go to the-cruising trainir.g- 
ships for further instruction, return, and are drafted irto 
the general service. In the mean time individual worth and 
ability have found their level, and the green lad has riseh 
to be a warrant officer, another is a petty officer, others less 
gifted naturally are in a lower rank, but all, when called 
upon, are ready and able and willing to — the dignity 


not answer. A boy’s nature is a complicated one. To fos- and prestige of their country. . STURDY. 
° INSTRUCTION AND DRILI. ON SHORE. 
Ist Period. 2d Period. | 3d Period. 4th Period. | 5th Period 6th Period. 7th Period. 
9.15 to 10 10.15 to 11. 11.15 to 12. 1.15 to 2. 2.15 to 3. 3.15 to 4. 4.15 to 4.45. 
1'Gymuastice Infantry and Pistols. |School. Sewing and Mending. [Sewing Sewing 
and Mending.| Mending.| and Swords. 
2 Artillery School. Gymnastics. Gunnery Boats. |Seamanship Infantry 
nd Swords. and Aiming Drill. and Signals. and Pistols. 
Monpar. 8 School. Seamanship iGunnery Boats. Artille Infantry Gy muastics, 
and Signals. and Aiming Drill. and Swords. and Pistols. 
4 Seamanship Gunnery Infantry, and Pistols. School. Gymnastics. Artillery ‘Signals. 
| and Signala| Aiming Drill. and Swords. 
INSTRUCTION AND DRILL ON “RICHMOND.” 
let Period. @d Period 3d Period. 4th Period. 5th Period. 
9.30 to 10.30. 10.45 to 11.45. 1.15 to 2.15. 2.30 te 3.30, 3 45 to 4.45. 
Sec. 1 and2 | Seamanship and Signals. | Boats Sail and Spar Drill. Great Guns. | Gymnastica. 
Turspay. Sec. 8 and 4. Sail and Drill. Seamanship and Signals. = Aiming Drill . 
Sec. 56and 6. | Sail and Spar Drill. Seama p and | Boats. Gunnery. 
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IN THE WASH-HOUSE, 
Boys scrubbing their Clothing. 


AT THE NEWPORT 
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SWORD PtACTICE OF TIE ARTILLERY SQUAD. 


NAVAL 


TRAINING-SCHOOL.—From Pace 739.) 
740 


INSPECTION 


Boys with their Clothes neatly rolled waiting for the Officer. 
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MUSIC AT THE FAIR. 


Ir is well for the pilgrim to the World’s Fair if he 
have music in his soul and be moved with concord 
of sweet sounds. Not that even so the fair is a bed 
of roses, for there is most awful cacophony to be 
heard upon the Midway Plaisance. There are two 
or three authentic and awful bagpipers caterwauling 
attention to one of the side-shows, to wit, the ‘‘ World’s 
Congress of Beauty.” Then there are a Turkish or- 
chestra and an genoa orchestra and an Algerian 
orchestra, all of the same model, and comprising a 

t mandolin and a violin played like a ’cello, and 
rums beaten by hand. Yea, there is a Chinese or- 
chestra; nay, there are two Chinese orchestras—one 
in the theatre, and one outside calling attention to the 
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rformance—and each more terrible than the other. 

hese are in Ercles’ vein. The Javanese orchestra is 
more condoling, consisting of mild flutes and an as- 
sortment of, as it were, zithers, and a large, so to speak, 
violin; but they are all soft and inoffensive instru- 
ments. All the same, the lover of what the civilized 
modern man means by music will get little good out 
of the barbarous bands. | 

What he will-delight in is the civilized music. 
There are two bands in the German village, the same 
bands that were heard in New York, and these are 
presumably of the average, though certainly they are 
not the pick of German military bands. They dis- 
course music which is a very good accompaniment 
to the refection one finds in the German village, and 
which is sometimes worth a more attentive listening. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—OLD VIENNA IN THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE, 
Drawn By H. D. Nicnots.—{See Page 742.] 


In ‘‘Old Vienna” there is a good orchestra—a very 
good orchestra from the beer-garden point of view, 
which is also that of Old Vienna. There is an Italian 
band in one of the restaurants which contains a rather 
remarkable boy fiddler; and the Hungarian orchestra, 
erstwhile at the Eden Musée, may be heard at another 
restaurant. In fact, the music of the Midway is like 
the regimental bands of England as set forth by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling: 


“Yon can’t get away from the tune that they play,” 


and after a time this becomes a bore, no matter how 
ood the tune may be. But this music is an “* inci- 
ental divertissement ” to the catchpenny shows of the 
concessionnaires. It is not official, so to speak, nor 
at all in the nature of an exhibit. The authorities of 


“rer 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—AN EVENING CONCERT NEAR THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING.—Drawn By Victor PERARD, 
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the fair dealt very wisely with the official music by making 
an ample appropriation for it, and putting this appropriation 
virtually into the hands of Mr. Theodore Thomas to expend. 
appropriation was probably liberal beyond precedent, 
it was of no less a sum than $500,000. This bas sufficed 
will suffice for the production on a scale that is very 
“om possible of the great works of music, especially of 
cl tal music, that are not often to be heard as their com- 
™ ors meant them to be heard, for lack of resources. Not 
on y have the most famous and familiar oratorios and canta- 
tas been thus given, but Bach and Berlioz and Brahms have 
been heard as well as Handel and Mendelssohn, and have 
been heard to wonderfully good advantage, sometimes from 
thezApolio Club of Chicago, a body of singers that has 
reaghed a high degree of proficiency under the direction of 
M#?"Tomlins, the choral conductor, and sometimes from 
visfking bodies. Among these latter has been the Lieder- 
kre -z. of New York, the concert of which, under Mr. 
Th ‘nas’s baton, was not only of high musical interest, but 
wa in the nature of a “reunion,” and gave occasion for 
a d‘al of honest German enthusiasm, Mr. Thomas having 
once been the conductor of the socicty. A very noteworthy 
mudical event, having something of the same added interest 
wit that of the Liederkranz, was the production of 
Bra ims’s “‘ German Requiem” by the Cincinnati chorus, of 
which Mr. Thomas was also at one time the director, if not 
the founder. The performance was most impressive, and 
justified to hearers to whom it had not been so fully justified 
before the claims that are made by so many competent 
judges to a place in the very first rauvk of choral and or- 
chesiwal composers for the author of this noble work. 


TR “ Exposition Orchestra” is composed of 114 players 
very;carefully chosen from Europe as well as from America. 
It hfs been playing together now for months almost daily 
and wnder the same direction, with the result that might be 
exp ted. It is probably the finest body of instrumentalists 
that 3 to be heard anywhere in the world. It has been heard 
not galy in accompaniment to the choral works just men- 
tionéd, but also in frequent orchestral concerts, many of 
them free. When the lover of music bears in mind that the 
prog, ammes for these concerts are made by Mr. Thomas and 
executed under his direction, he will perceive that it is very 
well worth his while to go to Chicago, were it in that ca- 
pacity alone. 

In addition to this ample provision for what we may call 
the higher music, there is an ample provision of mere World's 
Fair 3ifusic, which aims no higher than to be the fitting ac- 
Fair sic. of a festal occasion, without descending to 
the street slang of the comic operas and the hand-organs. 
Besidts the two fine halls for careful listeners to serious 
musi(.there are three band-stands, two flankivg the Admin- 
istrat. n Building and one upon the lake front of the great 
build- 2 of Manufactures, and these are occupied all the 
afteri’ on by three bands of the best that America can pro- 
duce. the way of military bands, of which three the best is 
perha, 8 the Cincinnati band. 

By faylight they accompany very appropriately the 
festivé and avimated scene, and enhance its effectiveness. 


* They—or at least the two of them that flank the Administra- 


tion Building. in the rear of the electric fountains—are even 
more gffective at night, when the basin and its bordering 

ay. are defined with lines of white and steady-lights, 
and th® Administration Building comes out as a series of 
terraces outlined in light, and wearing the dome asa diadem 


of firez\and in lurid contrast to the steadfast incandescence 


of the Slectric lights, eight huge smoky torches flare and 
flicket on each of its four fronts against the base of the 
dome. Then, while the launches are gliding and the gon- 
dolas | icking over the dark surface.of the basin, suddenly 
a banc. blares out in some plantation melody or favorite 
overture, and brings to the marvellous spectacle the enjoy- 
ment Of another sense than that of sight. Without the 
music, the marvellous spectacle would still be incomplete. 
The stfains that flood the air and float out over the water 
complete it, and mingle with it inextricably in the minds 
and thé memories of those who are privileged to behold a 
sight #%ch as has never been seen elsewhere or before, and 
such a they can never forget. 


AN INDIAN PRINCE. 


A REAL Oriental potentate will be a great addition to the 
attractions of the Pair Though the Maharajah or Rajai 
Rajagi 1 (King of Kings) has a fine mouth-filling title of his 
own, k: is by no means the most important or the most 
typical of Indian Princes, like that ‘‘ Prince of India” of 
whom General Lew Wallace is presently to tell an eager 
public. He is by no means so tremendous a dignitary as the 
perfidious Rajah of Johore, who announced some time ago 
,that hg. was coming, and who even, we believe, despatched 
an cates to smooth his pathway to Chicago. All the 
same the Rajah of Kapurthala is somebody when he is at 
home. 4 The fact that his annual revenue is about $750,000 
will off tself insure him the respect and wonder of Chicago, 
and pt~him upon the enviable eminence where lard kings 
dwell. 
He i-ss had losses, however, this rich and dignified and 
appare tly amiable young man, who has come under the 
escort «a British officer, and bringing one of his wives with 
him to: emark the wonders of the West. The present area 
of his >ossessions in the Punjab is but 800 square miles, 
und the population under his sway—sway much mitigated 
by ** British influence "—is about 250,000. So that he would 
not as 4 territorial magnate be of much more account than 
une of the hereditary Serene Highnesses of the German prin- 
ripalities in the old days. But there were few indeed of 
them wio had clear incomes of three-quarters of a million a 
year. Qn comparing his principality and his revenue, it 
will be®evident that the Kapurthalans are worked for all 
hey ar@,worth. Once upon a time his forebears held much 
arger }-pssessions, but these were lost by their bad judg- 
nent i, taking the wrong side in the first Sikh war, but 
ome co them, including the present Kapurthala, were re- 
itored | ? reason of the good service done by the Rajah dur- 
ing the p~utiny of 1857, before our present visitor was born, 
jor he ighnow but twenty-one. Also the Rajah of the mutiny 
1eceiveé ‘another grant of lands in Oudh, about as big and 
populot s as what was left of his ancestral kingdom, from 
Which he derives a large part of his income, though in this 
his position is not that of a ruler, but only of a landlord. 
The Rajah arrived in New York on the 2ist of July, pur- 
posing, under the guidance of his British mentor. to see 
s>mething of the Atlantic States before adventuring to 
Chicago and Frisco. His experiences, however, have decided 
him to réturn again from Chicago after he has done the fair, 
aid having investigated such of American institutions as he 
bis leisure for, o take ship back to Southampton, and do a 
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little more of Eurtape, especially Germany, which he has thus 
far neglected, befyre returning to his principality. Among 
the institutions with which he bas already familiarized him- 
self are Coney Ijland, the pool system on transatlantic 
steamers, the Stock Exchange, the Brooklyn Bridge, and 
the Central Park. He has also called on or rather at the 
Mayor of New York, and was received by the acting Mayor. 
Of course the balls and other functions with which the civil 
authorities would, delight to honor him in the winter are 
not feasible in the middle of July. Newport was next to 
New York in the princely programme, and after that Boston, 
Saratoga, Niagara Falls, and Chicago. He expects to return 
East August 10th, and spend four days more before he sails 
for Europe. 


BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
AN APPEAL TO THE EMPEROR. 


{It is rumored that the following appeal has been forwarded to the 
German Emperor by certain Commissiovers in Chicago. } 


O WILHELM, canst thou say us nay when we ask you to 
come 

And: see our wondrous Fair, good sir, a sight to strike you 
dumb? 

Hast not observed that Spain has sent her sweetest and 
her best, 

Who put herself into our hands and let us do the rest? 


Hast thou observed that Rampur’s Lord—the great and 
famed Nawab-— 

Has come among us with his suite, and sbared our soft- 
shelled crab; 

Has sailed across the ocean vast to see our monster show? 

If he hath come, O Kaiser, is't for thee to answer no? 


Hast taken note that he who rules in far-away Johore 
Has left his wives and riches there upon his native shore, 
To travel o’er the stormy deep to this home of the free, 
Despising all discomforts so that with us he might be? 


We have with us the Hike of Tick, the Boo of Ballyhack; 
In mighty state hath likewise come the Pip of Tamarack. 
The Lig of Mangalopse is here, the Bing of Rallypoo; 
The Tarara of Boomdeay, we hear, is coming too. 


Can Kaisers falter when the great of other lands come 
here? 
Is’t for a Hohenzol'ern now to greet us with a sneer? 
Come over, gentle \Villiam; come and see our wondrous 
States. 
Let not a Kaiser be outdone by lesser potentates! 
JOHN KENDRICK Banas. 


“OLD VIENNA” AT THE FAIR. 

AmonG all the pléasant places of the Midway Plaisance 
there is none pleasagfter than the reproduction of ‘‘ Old Vi- 
enna.” Nor is there any place in the world in which such 
a reproduction would be more effective. Old Viennain New 
Chicago! A town of two hundred years ago hard by a town 
that, as the stranger sees it, is nowhere more than twenty 
one or two years of age. It is true that Chicago dissembles 
her newness under the soft-coal smoke, but it is evident all 
the same; and the cry for antiquity in Chicago is as genuine 
as that of the American tourist in Europe. Moreover, the 
reproduction is uncommonly well done, and does credit to 
the concéssionnaire, Whoever he may be. Of course it is a 
mere stage setting, like the great exhibition buildings them- 
selves for that matter, but it is a very admirable piece of 
scenery. If it has a rival among the side -shows, that 
rival is the German Village; but Old Vienna is a more com- 
licated and elaborate reproduction than the German vil- 
age. Moreover, it isa reproduction of an original that can- 
not be seen now, even,in Vienna itself, having been destroyed 
by the march of improvement. It is reproduced from old 
prints and other authentic documents so as to give a very 
vivid notion of a square in Vienna two hundred years ago. 
The old house fronts blink down at you with a delightful 
and completely illusive air of antiquity. Whether the 
houses consist of anything more than fronts above the 
round-floor is hidden from the ken of the visitor; but there 
s no doubt about the ground-floor. For here are shops in 
which all manner of Austrian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Bos- 
nian, Herzegovinian wines may be had. Here are restaurants, 
of which the tables overflow into the central space, and 
where one may dine, upon the whole, more satisfactorily than 
at any other place in the fair grounds. Moreover, there is a 
good orchestra always playing in the evening, and playing 
well, the true Vienneg? strains of Strauss. To enjoy these 
creature and esthetic Comforts, and to watch the circulating 
crowd, with the background of the picturesque peaked and 
turreted houses between you and the sky—this is one of the 

chief delights of a fair of which the delights are many. 


SOME SUMMER GARDENS. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


THosE who leave New York as soon as the first hot wea- 
ther comes, and stay away in the country, in the mountains, 
or by the sea until the cool autumn nights begin to color 
the foliage with tints of red, do not thoroughly understand 
what some other people mean when they say that New 
York is the most comfortable and most pleasant summer 
resort and sea-side pleasuring-place to be found anywhere in 
America. And even those who usually venture to uphold 
such a pretension on the part of New York are not generally 
acquainted with anything like the full capacities of the 
metropolis to furnish amusement for the people during the 
heated season. When they speak of the comforts and plea- 
sures of New York as a resort they generally allude to the 
fact that the city hous¢s and city hotels are more comfort- 
able than those in Saratoga, Long Branch, Cape May, and 
Richtield Springs; that the city restaurants are better than 
those elsewhere; that many theatres are still open; that the 
clubs are not all deserted, and, most of all, to the fact that 
more pleasant short e}cursions by water and by rail are 
available to the residen s and sojourners in New York than 
to those in any other cijy in the world. But there are very 
many pleasure-places 0)en to that vast multitude of toilers 
who take little or no ascount of good hotels and well-ap- 
pointed restaurants, anii to whom an excursion either by 
boat or rail is so ver}. rare an occurrence as not to be 
thought of except as 4 something almost beyond reach. 
But even these have t jcir summer resorts—resorts easily 
and cheaply accessible }om all parts of the town. 

If an adventurer, bet} on explorations and discoveries, 
will wander either to §je east or west of the great central 
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thoroughfares that run north and south he wil] find upon 
almost every corner a liquor and beer saloon, and if ke 
then go past the side door or “‘ family entrance ” he wi} ;),,, 
another entrance to a little court or back yard, and over ;, , 
door will be the sign ‘‘summer garden.” If the explor, 
will venture into one of these little places he wil] doubtles. 
find balf a dozen plants in large pots or tubs, and a dozen 01 
more tables with chairs about them, and frequently there j. 
a canvas awning to keep the sun off during the day and t}), 
rain off when the weather is bad. In the more ambitious 0; 
these gardens there is sometimes music, but this is rare 
Here beer is served, and Jess harmful beverages too, ani 
sandwiches, and the thirst-provoking pretzel. These littl: 
gardens are frequented by Germans, and they are also the 


_ neighborhood club-rooms in June, July, August, and Sep- 


tember, after which the clubs move back into the main rooms 
of the saloons that are in front of the ‘‘summer gardens.” 
But such places are merely adjuncts of places of resort a). 
ways in commission, an while they are no doubt pleaganter 
to Jounge in than the stuffy rooms of which they are substi. 
tutes, they are not pleasuring-places in a large sense. But 
there are many large places only known in name to the class 
referred to as preferring New York for summer residence. 
These large places are on both the east and west sides of 
the town, and situated near to the northern termini Of the 
elevated railroads, and also on the fronts of the rivers—tije 
Harlem, the Hudson, and the East. A description of one of 
these gardens would in a great measure serve for them al! - 
This is not so because one pattern, one plan has been used 
in them all, but merely because the general characteristics 
are the same, and because all of them are used for purposes 
very similar. We read in the daily newspapers that there 
has been a great disturbance and a free fight at one or an- 
other of these gardens, and conclude that therefore they 
must be solely the resort of dissipated and dissolute men 
and women who take their pleasures boisterously and in- 
temperately. But this is by no means a fair conclusion. 
The Academy of Music in its day of greatest glory was used 
for many different kinds of entertainment. The stage was 
occupied now by artists of the grand opera, and now by 
actors playing Shakespearian dramas; again, the knighis of 
the burnt cork would crack their stale — twang their 
upmusical banjoes, and beat their bones of wood; and again 
the gladiators of the prize-ring would pummel each other 
out of breath, to the delight of mobs of men with brutal in- 
stincts. At other seasons the very flower of society would 
waltz over the main floor with the dignified reserve that 
strict convention requires, while the very next night on the 
same floor there would be one of those balls at which.all of 
bobemia would be present, and amateur high-kickers and 
ladies in short skirts would perform feats of agility that 
seem out of place except in a circus ring. But the old 
Academy of Music did not suffer in reputation on account 
of the many changes of occupants, and the difference in tlie 
manners of those who at various times gave entertainment 
and were entertained. The Academy was a place of public 
entertainment, and was hired by any person of moderate re- 
spectability who could also pay the rent. And so it is with 
these summer gardens which bear rather a bad name—a 
name made worse, perhaps, because we only hear of them 
when there bas been a disturbance, and because at such 
times we learn that the collisions have been the result of a 
too free indulgence in beer instead of in the more cestly 
champagne, which at the Academy and such otier better- 
known places was usually productive of like results. ¢ 
_ Some of these gardens occupy an area greater than an en- 
tire city block, and there are always trees and shrubbery, 
under and around which tables and benches are disposed 
80 that both food and drink can be sefved in the open air. 
There are sheds in other places also furnished with benches 
and tables to be used when the weather is bad, and also 
when there is any very great gathering. Disposed along 
the walks that run like aisles between the benches are the 
kinds of cheap amusements always to be found at country 
f..irs. There are lifting-machines, lung-testers, phono- 
graphs, fishing-pools, cane rings, and so on. The merry-go- 
round is of course a feature of every garden; and of course, 
also, each of them is abundantly provided with swings— 
swings that hold two and four persons, but none of the un- 
social sort, in which one person only can soar at a time. 
These are all provided for the purpose of coaxing thrifty 
nickles from children and those young men and young wo- 
men who have not put off childish things. The swings, I 
was informed, earned their keep, but by indirection. No 
charge is made for their use, but an experienced and ob- 
serving garden-proprietor said that they served him an ex- 
cellent purpose, as the motion of soaring aloft inspired the 
young men and women with generous thoughts; it made 
them expansive and careless of cost. And so a young fel- 
low who only meant to give his sweetheart ice-cream and 
lemonade would be sure to begin his supper with beér and 
clam chowder, and have the lemonade and ice-cream as well. 
But the main place of attraction in all of these gardens is 
the dancing-pavilion, where there is nearly always a large 
floor, and always a good smooth one. In this regard the 
men and women who dance at the New York summer gar- 
dens are not worse off than the most fashionable folkswho 
take more mild pleasures at Newport and Bar Harbor. A 
nimble dancer can waltz or polka or execute the embarrassiug 
cavalier seul undeterred by any consideration for the floor. 
If his feet and legs and skill are all right he can depend on 
the floor. The music, too, is well enough, for it is in time. 
good dancing time, and what more can be asked for by one 
who really cares for dancing? And that is nearly what vine 
out of ten of the young people who go to these gardens are 
present for. The beer, the lemonade, the clam chowder, tlic 
ice-cream—these are mere incidentals. The dancing is.tle 
first and last cause that has moved them to encroach upon 
their too short hours of leisure. It will surprise many who 
have never been adventuresome enough to visit any of sucli 
— to know that these young people dance surprisingly 
well. | 
The dancing may be said to be in three styles—German, 
modified German, and pure New York. Of the German I 
need say little, for every one who knows or cares aught for 
dancing knows all about the Teutonic style, with its bounce 


‘and its spring and the toplike qualities which make the 


heads of spectators to swim with dizziness. No better Ger- 
man dancing can be seen anywhere in the world than in 
the summer gardens of the American metropolis, and of all 
the performers on the excellent floors of these dancing- 
pavilions none seem to enjoy themselves so thoroughly 
as those who trip it with German steps in German style and 
with German enthusiasm. They show their satisfaction in 
heightened eolor, in brightened eyes, in smiling lips. ' And 
later they show it in their thirst for and appreciation of the 
beer that is served in glasses all too rae The modified 
German style of dancing ig where the dancers take the steps 


| 

| 
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THE JOHNSON FAMILY ON THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE. 


MRS. JOHNSON (who has with difficulty crowded her ponderous self into a Sedan chair). ‘‘ Wort’s DE MATTAH DEY DON’T GO, Ez ?” 
MR. JOHNSON (with great delicacy). ‘‘DE POLES SEEM LIMBAH, 80ZE DE MACHINE DON’T MISS DE GROUN’.” 


with accuracy, where there is a little spring, a little bounce, 
but where they do not whirl ceaselessly round in one direc- 
tion, as though impelled by an engine that could not be re- 
versed. Instead of this toplike motion the dancers who 
practice this other step turn first one way and then the 
other, making the reverse movement after the man has 
taken one step backward. This style is certainly very 
graceful, and has many advantages in enabling the couple 
to avoid collisions and other mishaps, Of all the dancers at 
the summer gardens weeny one-half adopt the German 
and the modified German. he other half dance what I 
trust I may be pardoned for — pure New York. If 
the same step is practised elsewhere I am sure I have never 
seen it, and if I am merely ignorant in the matter then Ll 
fancy it flourishes elsewhere than in New York as an im- 
portation, a transplantation from the metropolitan gardens 
to other such in the great sister cities. There is dignity, 
repose of manner, quiet, and calmness in those who use the 
New York step. There seems to be a conscious expression 
of content on the faces of the men and women—an ex- 
pression of content that comes rareiy from od other cause 
save that of a consciousness of being in perfectly good form. 

I trust Mr. Penfield, who has made the pictures for this 
article, has caught the proper attitudes of these New York 
dancers, for 1 fear my capacity to explain it so that those 
who never saw it will fully understand it. The man holds 
his back perfectly straight, and if there be any inclination 
it is the reverse of that of a soldier standing at ‘‘ attention,” 
for he probably slants, if he slants at all, a little back from 
a perpendicular. His head he holds high in the air, and a 
little t® the right, as he needs to do, for he wears his hat, 
which would come in contact with the head. of his fair part- 
ner were his position otherwise. The lady leans a little 
forward, the angle of slant being determined by her own 
height and the height of her partner. It is necessary for 
her to get her chin snugly and safely on his left shoulder, 
so the angle of inclination in different couples varies. The 
man puts his left hand midway between the waist and 
shoulder-blades of the lady; her left hand passes a little 
beyond his shoulder and rests on his back.» Their right 
hands are joined, and are held straight out from the shoul- 
der, so straight that there would seem to be no joints at the 
elbows. And now they start off, They do not begin to 
spin on their toes as the Germans do; they do not glide 
from the balls of the feet as is the practice of the modified 
Germans, but they ‘‘ back and fill” in a manner pear 
their own, and with the whole of the feet on the floor all 
the time. The man pushes the woman back one step, and 
then turns her half-way round; then he goes back two pope 
and turns his partner half-way round again, but not in the 
same direction as before, so that a whole revolution has been 
completed, but in an opposite direction; then he pushes her 
back a step, then the baif-revelution again, and so on and 
on. In this way, according to the New York step, the dan- 
cers never turn entirely around. There isa calm about this 


kind of dancing that must be witnessed to be understood. 
I tried to get at the genesis of the style, but failed, perhaps 
because there is no definite person in any of the social circles 
of America with enough authority to say by example that 
this and that shall be the vogue. 

In the gay days of the Jubilee year in London I saw his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at the New Club, 
then his favorite place of resort. The Prince is fat and 
thick of breath, and walking is probably more to his taste 
than waltzing, and so when he took his partner on the floor 
he would put his left arm about her, walk half-way round 
the room, then catch the step and her other hand and turn 
like mad till his short breath was gone. Now this style of 
dancing was certainly not pretty, but that the Prince should 
have invented it was enough, and all the swells and dandies 
of the great world of London waltzed that way just as 
though none other had ever been invented. Perhaps the 
man who invented the New York style of dancing had a 
wooden or a cork leg, and found a half-revolution more to 
his liking than a full one; and perhaps, too, he was imitated 
by men with a full complement of legs, just as was the 
Prince of Wales by those not handicapped by age and fat 
and defective breathing apparatus. 

The entertainments at these gardens are usually open to 
all comers who will pay the admission-fee of fifty or twenty- 
five cents, but they are not exactly proprietary entertain- 
ments, for it is generally the case that some club or lodge or 
union is responsible for the rent of the garden and the pay- 
ment of the musicians. The profit on liquid and solid re- 
freshments is a matter of arrangement, but the proprietor 
of the garden usually takes this. These gardens are rented 
out to the classes of people in between those represented by 
a lodge of Knight Templars and a club of Gentlemen’s Sons, 
and of course the fastness and furiousness of the fun is 
graded accordingly Knight Templars have one standard of 
propriety and Gentlemen’s Sons another, the difference be- 
tween the picnics—for that is what these summer-garden 
entertainments are called — being as great as between the 
Charity Ball and the French Ball, And then there are in- 
termediate grades, such as the*Letter Carriers’ Union, the 
Upholsterers’ Society, and so on down to the Merry Owls, 
the J olly Bachelors, and that full flower of Bowery chivalry, 
the Society of Gentlemen’s Sons What would be very de- 
corous behavior among the Jolly Bachelors and the Merry 
Owls would be scandalous conduct at a Freemasons’ or 
letter-carriers’ gathering. Of course it would, but each is 
all right in its place. To live up to the standard that con- 
vention sets is good manners all the world over, and the 
Merry Owls and Jolly Bachelors are all right in their way. 
The shocked moralist, taking a narrow-minded view of what 
to him would seem great license of manners and freedom of 
conduct, probably fears that all this leads to evil. No doubt 
it does lead to some evil, but if we are to judge by what the 
daily newspapers tell us every morning, all roads lead to 
more or less evil, and no one can be considered safely in- 
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trenched in goodness and beyond the reach of evil until the 
grave has reaped its harvest and the church has sainted the 
soul. These places are really schools of manners, for there 
is always a line of conduct beyond which it is not safe to 
go. Not only are police officers present, but each garden 
has one or more able-bodied men to preserve order, and 
these, elegantly called ‘‘ bouncers,” are ubiquitous. And in 
some places they mildly request every one to be very much 
on the hither side of a misdemeanor, for in oue place I .no- 
ticed this conspicuous placard: | 


A TRUE GENTLEMAN 
WILL NEVER SIT OR STAND ON A 
TABLE OR STAND ON THE BENCHES 
Out or Respect to THE 


Now that tells its own story. Every man of them, whether 
he be a Gentleman’s Son or a Jolly Bachelor or merely a 
Merry Owl, feels that he is expected to be a true gentleman, 
if not for his own sake, at least ‘‘ out of respect to the ladies.” 
That is not such a bad code in its way, and I am quite con- 
fident that it is quite as good as any Mr.Ward McAllister 
ever formulated. Saturday nights these places are closed 
on the stroke of twelve. Other week nights they are open 
till well on to daylight. In the afternoons these gardens 
are occupied chiefly by quiet family parties, generally Ger- 
mans. They enjoy themselves after their own harmless 
fashion, sipping their beer, smoking their pipes, and renew- 
ing the assurance of their devotion to the Fatherland. 

On the Jersey shore and on top of the Palisades opposite 
New York are two famous places for outings. One of these, 
Eldorado, not only has a beautiful though rather pretentious 
summer garden, but also an amphitheatre in whieh an enor- 
mous ballet is exhibited in a spectacular pantomime. Fur- 
ther up the river is Fort Lee, which a few years ago was 
famous, because there it was thought that the city tough on 
pleasure bent could be seen to better advantage than even 
at — Island in its primitive days. But the toughs had 
too good a time; they were unrestrained by the necessity. to 
be ‘‘ true gentlemen,” and so they disported themselves with 
such fearsome merriment that the ees aener of the 
neighborhood organized a Law and Order League, which 
has succeeded in preventing the places of amusement near 
Fort Lee from securing licenses to sell liquor. Without 
liquor the places could not thrive, and now those once gay 
resorts are almost silent, and Ruin and Decay have writ their 
names large on every side. 

In the fabled Gardens of Hesperides there was a dragon 
with a hundred heads. In these metropolitan gardens there 
are dragons too, but they are the same beasts of prey that 
lurk on et | side in every land inhabited by man, and not 
a whit less difficult to subdue. | 
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VL—MODERN ATHENS. 


SRHAPS the greatest charm of Athens and of the islands 
“and mountains round about it lies in their power to lure 
bi. & your belief in a great many fine people of whose re- 
m kable deeds you had grown sceptical—of whose exist- 
en + even you had begun to doubt. It is something very 
set ous when one loses faith in so delightful a young man as 
Theseus. and it is worth while sailing under the lee shores 
of Crete, where he killed the Minotaur, if for no other pur- 
pose than to have your admiration for him restored. If we 
could only be as sure of restoring by travel all of those 
other people of whom our elders telling us when we 
leffthe nursery, I would head an expedition to the north 
pol; not to discover open seas and altitudes and eclipses and 
sucp weighty things, but to locate that nice and kindly old 
geg¥eman, and his toy store and his reindeer, who used to 
cof) at Christmas-time, and who has stopped coming since I 
lef school. It is certainly worth while going all the way 
to reece to see the Hill of the Nymphs, and the very cave 
whi re Pan used to sleep in the hot mid-day, and to thrill 
ove’ the four cross-roads and the high gloomy pass where 
the Aphinx lay in wait for Edipus with her cruel claws and 
insceutable smile. The story that must always strike every 


_ child as most sad and unsatisfactory is the one which tells 


us how the father of Theseus killed himself when his son 
camé sailing back triumphant, and so gallantly engaged in 
entegtaining the beautiful Athenian maidens whose lives he 
had sved, that he forgot to hoist the white sails, and caused 
his t ther to throw himself off the high rocks in despair. 

TL ‘s used to appeal to me as one of the most pathetic inci- 
dent: in history, but as time wore on my sympathy for the 
fathé® and indignation against Theseus wore away, and I 
forgot about them both. But when they point out where 
the Wlack sails were first seen entering the bay, and you 
stand on the rock from which the people watched for The- 
seus, and from which his father threw himself down, you 
feel just as sorry, and you rebel just as strongly against that 
morbid anticlimax, as you did when you first read the story 
in knickerbockers. It seems almost too sad to be true. 

They had such a delightful way of mixing up the histories 
of go@s and mortals in those days that the imaginative 


— visits Athens will find himself gazing as grate- 


fully’ ‘nd as open-eyed at the rocks in which the Centaur 
hid a at those from which Demosthenes delivered his phi- 
lippi: , just as in London the room at the Charter House 
wher Colonel Newcome said ‘‘ Adsum ” for the last time is 
muck more real than that room in Edinburgh in which 
Rizzi: was killed, or as the rock from which Monte Cristo 
gpran t, at the base of the Chateau d’If, is so much more 
actuat than the entire field of Waterloo. It is hard to 
know just which was real and which a delightful myth; 
and yet there has been so little change in Greece since 
then that you are brought nearer to Alcibiades and to 
Pericles than you can ever come, in this world at least, to 
Dr. Johnson and Dean Swift. You cannot recreate Grub 
Street and the debtors’ prison, but Eubcea still ‘‘ looks on 
Marafpon, and Marathon looks on the sea,” and, if you are 
»yresgin ptuous, you can strut up and down the rocky plateau 
— rhich Demosthenes spoke, or take your seat in ene of 
she marble chairs of the Theatre of Dionysus, and pretend 
on ’e a worthy citizen of Athens listening to a satire of 
Sopl ‘cles. 

Tl ‘quiet and fresh cleanliness of modern Athens comes 
0 y¢ i after the roar and dirt of Cairo’s narrow lanes and 
lusty avenues like the touch of damask table linen and silver 
ifter che greasy oil-cloth of a Mediterranean coasting steamer. 
[t is quiet, sunny, and well-bred. You do not fight your 
way threugh legions of donkey-boys and dragomans, nor are 
your footsteps echoed by swarms of guides and beggars. 
[t is a pretty city, with the look of a water-color. The 
housgg are a light yellow, and the shutters a watery green, 
and the tile roofs a delicate red, and the sky above a blue 
scldgim shown to ordinary mortals, but reserved for the eyes 
of pgters and poets, who have a sort of second sight, and 
0 a * always secing it and using it for a background. 
Athe 4 is a very new city, with new streets and new public 
puilc*ags, and a new King and Royal Palace. It is like a 
little miniature. There is a little army, chiefly composed 
of of ‘cers, and a miniature cabinet, and a beautiful mini- 
ituré university, and everybody knows everybody else, and 
wher the King or Queen drives forth, the guard turns out 
und ‘ows a bugle, and so all Athens, which is always sittin 
ut tht cafés around the square of the palace, nods its hea 
ind says, ‘‘ The Queen is going for a drive,” or, ‘* Her Maj- 
csty Has returned early to-day,” and then continues to clank 
its sword and to twirl its mustache and to sip its coffee. 
ifodern Athens tends towards the Frank in dress and habit 
of thought. The men have adopted his costume, and the 
wom@ wear little flat curls like the French ladies in Le 
igaga, and peaked bonnets and high heels. 

Thenational costume of the Greeks is taken from the Al- 
lLanviags, but it is much more honored in the breach than in 
theo ‘ervance. Like all national costumes, it is only worn, 
exce, for political effect and before a camera, by the lower 
classe ; and also by three regiments of the army. You see 
i; in | ae streets, but it is not so universally popular as one 
\oukt suppose from the pictures of Athens in the illustrated 
} aper ‘and by the photographs in the shop windows. Itisa 
10st emarkable costume, and as widely different from the 
flowit z robe and short skirt of the early Greeks as men in 
avcoraion petticoats and heavy white tights and a Zouave 
jicket must evidently be. Inthe country it stil] obtains, 
aod it is the farmers and peasdnts and their wives and the 
soldiegg who supply the picturesque element of dress to the 
s the city. | 

It is an inscrutable problem why, with all the national 
c)stumes in the world to chocse and pick from, the world 
slioul@have decided upon the dress of the Frank, that is, of 
the fo: Signer—ourselves. In Spain the peasants have given 
u 9 th? kraickerbockers and short jackets, even in the coun- 
try, fc the long trousers and ill-fitting ready-made clothing 
vw! a F. ‘nch *‘ sweater,” and the Moors cover their robes with 
overce ts from Manchester, and the Arabs and Chinese and 
Sviss ind Turks are giving up the picturesque garments 
that ai} comfortable und becoming to them, and look ex- 
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ceedingly ugly and ancomfortable in our own modern garb, 
which is the ugli¢ t and most uncomfortable of national 
costumes yet devis d by men or tailors. If you judge by 
the uniforms ofth§ army of officers and by the dress of the 
women of Athens,'7ou would think you were in a French 
city and among Ft +nch ple. It seems a pity that this 
should be so; that» Athens, of all cities, should be built of 
Italian villas, inhati‘ted by people who ape the French, and 
governed by a King from Denmark; still, they did not make 
a success of it wikn they tried fifty years ago to govern 
themselves, It is perhaps hardly fair to expect the Greeks, 
or even the Ashoulite. to live up to the great rock and the 
monuments that cnygwn it, and the people of Greece are no 
doubt as fine as thote of other litle kingdoms or principali- 
ties scattered about. Europe; but then the other kingdoms 
and principalities rive not the history of early Greece to 
call their own or thé: Acropolis to look up to. 

The rock of the Acropolis is hardly more a part of mod- 
ern Greece than thé’ Rock of Gibraltar is a part of 8 ain. 
Geographically it i¢ but it belongs as much to the visitor 
as to the native, sf little inspiration has he apparently 
drawn from it, and gs ° little has it served to bring out in him 
to-day those qualiti‘s that made demigods of his ances- 
tors. I think I repr }sent the average intelligence, and yet 
at this moment I ce nnot think of any Greek within the 
last hundred years who has gained world-wide renown, 
either as a sculptor, } n artist, a soldier, a writer of comedies 
and satires, or a state sman, not eveu as an archeologist; the 
very historians of G eece and the exponents of its secrets 
and the most profow 1 of its excavators are of other coun- 
tries. They have m my heroes of their own; you see their 
portraits or their pl stographs in every shop window; but 
they are not as famil, ir to you as the faces and histories of 
those other Greeks w. jo sighed because there were no more 
worlds, and whose {ime has lasted long after the other 
worlds were discoven a. One would think that some young 
Greek, on arising in ;he morning and seeing the Acropolis 
against the sky, wou, say to himself, ‘* To-day I shall do 

something worthy of “hat.” And were he to say that often 
enough,and try to live up to the fortress and the temple above 
him, he might help td make Greece in this known world 
what she was in the smaller world of her day of glory. It 
is not because the wor, has grown and given her more with 
which to compete thr: she has fallen into lesser and lesser 
significance; for thou fh the world has increased in latitude 
and longitude, it has not yet carved another Hermes like 
that of Praxiteles, anc though it has added three continents 
since his day, it has nm ver equalled in marbles the fluttering 
draperies of the Flyijg Victory, or the carvings over the 
doorway of the Erecl» heum. 

But, as far as in hin lies, the Greek has endeavored to 
copy the traditions o! his ancestors. He holds Olympic 
games in the ancient‘ arena which King George has had 
excavated, and if vict¢ rious receives a wreath of wild olives 
from the hands of the; Cing; and he builds the new market 
where the old marke* stood, and the new = hos- 

ital as near as is pos jible to the hospital of Asculapius. 

ut he cannot bring .dack to the markct-place that very 
human citizen who cas in his shell against Aristides because 
he was aweary of heari § him called the Just; nor can either 
his games or his hospi al bring back the perfect figure and 
health of the men wh se figures and profiles have set the 
model for all time. ‘e has, however, retained the Greek 
language, which is ver ‘creditable to him, as it is a language 
one learns only after: nuch difficulty, and then forgets at 
once. He even goes i » far as to put up the names of the 
streets in Greek, whic, strikes the bewildered tourist trying 
to find his way back t his hotel as a trifle pedantic, and he 
prints his daily news{ sper in this same tongue. This is, 
perhaps, going a little; far, as it leaves you in some doubt 
as to whether you hav, n reading of the Panama scandal 
or a reprint on the bat e of Marathon. 

Baron Sina, a Greck banker, has shown the most public- 
spirited and patriotic ; snerosity, and taste as well, in erect- 
ing the buildings of tl 4 university at his own expense and 
giving them to the cit ¢ They are reproductions in many 
ways of different part “of the temples of the Acropolis in 
miniature. The Poly echnic is almost an exact copy of 
the front of the Parthe;on. There isa picture of it from a 
photograph given in tly article. but it can supply no idea of 
the beauty of the mod@p reproduction of this temple. The 
lines and measurements are the same in degree; and the 
Polytechnic, besides, is‘colored and giided as was the origi- 
nal Parthenon, and for the first time makes you understand 
how brilliant reds and beautiful blues and gold and black on 
marble can be combine#i with the marble’s purity and help 
rather than cheapen it.: It is a lesson in loveliness, and is as 
wonderful and brillian{'y beautiful a building as the marble 
and gold monument to the Prince Consort in Hyde Park is 
vulgar and atrocious. [' this copy in miniature, this working 
model of the Parthenon. -moves one as it does, it can be Letter 
taken for granted than + ld here how great are the strength 
and purity of the Pas henon, even in ruins, with its gilt 
washed to a dull brown ¢hd its colors and bass-relicfs stripped 
from its pediment. Is: all certainly not attempt to tell it. 

There are very few ft wrists who visit Athens in propor- 
tion to those who visit ‘ar less momentous ruins; thousands 
go to Rome and see th¢,Colosseum, to Egypt and view the 
storied walls of the gre t rude temples along the Nile, and 
as many more make * ie tour of the English cathedral 
towns; but in Athens igis almost difficult to find a guide. 
There are not more thin a half-dozen, I am sure, in the 
whole city, and the Ac’ 9polis is yours if you wish, and you 
are often as much alon, as though you had been the first to 
climb its sides. I do nt mean by this that it is neglected, 
or that relic-hunters m jy chip at it or carry away pieces 
of its handiwork, or br Ken bits of the Turkish shells that 
have shattered it, but t ® guards are unobtrusive,and you 
are free to wander in a @ out in this forest of marble and 
fallen trunks of colum) § as though you were the ghost of 
agg Athenian citizen ‘evisiting the scenes of his former 

e. 

There is no question, jat half of the pleasure you receive 
in wandering over the op of this great wind-blown rock, 
with the surrounding &gow-touched mountains on a level 
with your eye, and ~ temples rearing above you or 
lying broken at your feé@t, magnificent even there, is due to 
your seeing them alone, to the fact that no guide’s parrotlike 
volubility harasses you*no guard’s scornful gloom chills 
your enthusiasm. Thergreat bay of turquoise-blue and the 
green fields and the bu, iches of cactus and groves of dark 
olive-trees below are ur spoiled by modern innovations, and 
the hills are still dotted with sheep and shepherds, as they 
were in the days of Sapijho. 

Overhead is the blue 4 ty, with the ivory columns between; 
far below you is the stegp naked rock, or, on the other hand, 
the two semicircles of marble seats cushioned with velvet 
moss and carpeted with 1. and violets, and beyond the 
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limits of the yellow town and its red roofs and dark green 

rdens stretches the green plain until it touches the sea ;,» 
fs blocked by Mount Hymettus or Mount Pentelicus, beyon:| 
which latter lies the field of Marathon. Sitting on the edy.._ 
of the rock, you can imagine the actors strutting out int,, 
the theatre below, and the acquiescent chorus chanting ji. 
surprise or horror, and almost see the bent shoulders ani 
heads of the people filling the half-circle and leaning for. 
ward to catch each word of the play as it comes to them 
through the actors’ masks. 

Sounds, no matter how far afield, drift to you drowsily 
like the voice of one reading aloud on a summer’s day—ti),. 
bleating of the sheep in the valley where Plato argued, and 
the angling of a goat's bell, or the laughter of children fly- 
ing kites on the Pnyx, a quarter of a mile away. And be. 
yond the reach of sound is the #gean Sea weltering in th. 
sun, with little three-cornered sails, like tops, or a great 
vessel drawing a chalk-line after it through the still surface 
of the water. All things are possible at such a time in this 
place. You can almost hear the bees on Mount Hymettus, 
and you would receive the advance of a Centaur as calmly 
as Alice noted the approach of the White Rabbit. You be- 
lieve in nymphs and satyrs. They have their homes there 
in those caves, and in the thick green, almost black, woods 
at the base of the Parnes range, and you love the bravery of 
St. Paul, who dared to doubt such things when he stood 
on the rock at your fect and told the men of Athens that 
they were in many things too superstitious. It is some- 
thing to have seen the ribs cut in the rock on the top. of the 
Acropolis which kept the wheels of the chariots from slip- 

ing when the Panathenaic procession moved along the 

ia Sacra to the Eleusinian mysteries, to have looked upon 
the caryatides of the Erechtheum, and to have wanted 
back as a lost part of your own self, for the time being, 
the Elgin marbles. hen Napoleon stole the Venus of 
Milo he placed her in the Louvre, where every one will sce 
her sooner or later; for if he is good he goes to Paris when 
he dies, and if he is bad he-is sure to go there in his life- 
time. But sho has ever been to the British Museum? One 
would as soon think of visiting Rentonville prison. And 
how do the marbles look under the soot-stained windows or 
the gray of London fog? Like the few Lord Elgin did not 
want, and that stand out like ivory in their proper height 
against the soft sky that knows and loves them? When 
the people of Great Britain have returned the ‘‘ Elgin mar- 
bles” to Greece, and the Rock of Gibraltar to Spain, and 
the Koh-i-noor diamond to India, and Egypt to the Egyp- 
tians, they will be a proud and haughty people, and will be 
able to hold their heads as high as any one. 

One cannot help feeling that the King of Greece has a 
much greater responsibility than he knows. Other mon- 
archs must look after their boundaries; he must not only 
look after his boundaries, but his sky-line. Atggher such 
affront to good taste as the observatory on the Hill of the 
Nymphs, and the sky-line of Athens will be unrecognizable. 
And the tall chimneys at the Pirzeus are not half as attractive 
to the view as the spars of the ships. It is much better not 
to have manufactories that must have chimneys than spvil a 
view which no other kingdom can equal. Any king can put 
up a chimney; very few are given the care of an Acropolis; 
and. .if the King and Queen of Greece wish to be remembered 
as kindly by the rest of the world as they are loved dearly 
by their adopted people, they will guard the treasure put in 
their keeping, and sweep observatories from sacred hills, 
and continue to limit the guides on the Acropolis, and so 
win the gratitude of a civilized world. 
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XIX, 


ATE one afternoon Ogden drew down his desk top, put on 
his street coat, felt in his pocket to be sure that Atwater’s 
tasteful memorandum was still there, and took the elevator 
up to the eighteenth floor. He had been as conscious of that 
memorandum all through the day as he would have been of 
a mustard plaster, On taking it out and recreasing its im- 
maculate folds he almost felt as if he were about to dispute 
a debt of honor. 

Atwater was in, but he was completely taken up in radia- 
ting his careful affability upon some promising clients who 
wanted not only doors but the house that went with them. 
Ogden got no closer to him than to secure the attention of 
the clerk whose duty it was to mediate between the con- 
tractors and the plans they were to follow. 

He was an alert, nervous young man, with a big shock of 
unruly hair and-a pair-of large luminous eyes behind his 
hooked and shimmering spectacles. He ran his long, lean, 
inky fingers through his hair, and transferred his wide eyes 
from the memorandum to the man who had brought it in. 

‘*No,” he said presently ; ‘‘ it’s all right—there’s no mis- 
take. Mr. Atwater took a good deal of interest in this work. 
He sketched out some of the drawings himself, to start with, 
and he even touched up a few of them to finish with.” 

‘** Touched up a few of them to finish with?” George re- 
peated, inquiringly. 

‘Yes; he don’t do that often. When he does, it makes a 
difference; it ought to.” 

The whole matter was coming to assume the aspect of a 
personal favor; it was adebt of honor, afterall. The grocer, 
the upholsterer, and the rest of them might wait; it would 
give them time to learn tie value of an elegant ‘‘ presence ” 
and the compelling force of personal acquaintance. 

The doors, hung and paid for, swung open many times 
during the following winter and spring, to admit people 
whom, as is wife assured him, it was an advantage to know. 
He became conscious that she was actuated by motives quite 
different from his, and that she had a standard quite at vari- 
ance from any that he himself would have set up. She 
strained for people that he would not have turned his hand 
for. Most of these had familiar names, and it sometimes 
seemed to him as if many of them had had their place in the 
social yearnings of Cornelia McNabb. Certainly his wife’s 
attitude was quite different from that of the Floyds, who had 
been disposed to pooh-pooh quietly almost everybody, and 
also from that of her own parents, who simply accepted the 
circle that chance and association had formed for them, and 
met everybody on the same dead level of good-will. 

During Lent his wife arranged a small musical; another 
Mary Munson had arrived—this time from Cincinnati. The 
names of the performers included only those of amateurs of 
the better sort—since she knew that good professional ser- 
vices were quite beyond her reach; yet chairs, awnings, 
and refreshments called for the expense of outside super- 
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vision. a morning before it she put a slip of paper into 
his hands. 

‘‘ You are going right past the 7ribune. Won't you just 
leave this with them?” 

It was an announcement of her musica]. It included a 

list of names—not those of the performers, but those of the 
isteners. 
‘‘All old friends—in print,” her husband commented. 
‘What do you care for these people? Why don’t you ask 
the Fairchilds?—they’re quiet, but they’re nice; aud they like 
music. Why don’t you have your father and mother? [ 
haven't seen either of them for a month.” 

His wife writhed delitately in protest. Her winter had 
increased her paleness. The blue veins were bluer in her 
temples; her large eyes looked larger yet, and there were 
faint eireles under them, 

‘Well, Cecilia doesn’t fancy Mrs. Fairchild very much, 
in the first place—” 

George bit his lip. By the curioug workings of chance 
he had never yet seen Cecilia Ingles; but he no longer 
joked about her non-actuatity. She oi to be loom- 
ing up as the great power in his household. 

‘‘_and besides,” she ed, ‘‘ who would recognize 
their names if they saw them in print?” 

George stood like a looker-on at a transformation scene, 
before whose eyes the gauze veils are lifted one by one in 
slow succession. ‘Oh, then,” he said, and less in jest than 
in earnest, ‘‘ there ts no use in enjoying ourselves unless we 
put it in the papers, and no use of putting it in the papers 
unless we can give a list of names, and no—” 

‘‘Now, George!” She flushed with vexation. 

‘‘__and no use of putting in a list of names unless they are 
names that will be - mgood recognized. Well, that does 
cut out the Fairchilds and your poor mother tag, And 
mine.” He looked at her narrowly. 

‘‘ Now, George,” she cried again, ‘‘ how can you be so dis- 


agreeable? You know papa aud mamma wouldn't care any- 


thing for this; nor your mother either. And it isn't the 
only thing I’m ever going to have. I can ask her yet, 
though, if you want me to.” 

‘Oh, fiddlesticks! Only don’t lose your head. Here, 
give me that precious notice. Perhaps, before long, people’ 
who are after names will be just as anxious to get yours.” 

‘You silly boy!” she cried, striking him ighily across 
the shoulder. But she was pleased and gratified by this, 
and she was not able to conceal it. 

Following Lent there was the usual so- 
cial after-math. For Mrs. George Milward 
Ogden the major stress of the season was 
over, but she gave a few luncheons, and 
she went to a good many others. These 
little functions sent dozens of ladies trip- 
ping through the raw winds and the 
slushy streets of epring. The lake, wel- 
tering under the gray skies of March, 
dashed its vicious sprays high over the 
sea- wall, and sent its cruel blasts gashingly 
through the streets that ended on its con- 
fines. And at such signals asthma and 
bronchitis and pneumonia dug their clutch- 
ing fingers into the throats and lungs of 
thousands of tender sufferers. 

Jessie’s supplementary doings were of 
too informal a nature to demand the en- 
trance of outside help, but at the same 
time they were of a kind to lay the maxi- 
mum strain upon the small and simply 
organized housebold which was all that 
her husband was as yet able to maintain. 

About every so often the domestic 
tension overtook the breaking-point. An 
interregnum would follow, and then a 
change of dynasty. The blame for these 
economie hitches George was obliged to 
distribute with an even - hand. e ac- 
knowledged frankly the mere muddish- 
ness of most of the peasant material that 
oozed in and out of his kitchen; but he 
was also.obliged to ize the utter 
tactlessness of his wife and the folly of 
her unguarded exhibitions of conscious su- 
periority. She had never before been able to issue direc- 
tions to two servants, and she had never acquired the prac- 
tical experience necessary for the control of even one. She 
referred to her servants in their own hearing as servants; 
and this did not seem to her as inconsiderate from the point 
of humanity or unwise as a mere matter of policy. 

The burden of this fell principally upon her husband. 
He was obliged now and then to temporize with an indig- 
nant cook to secure a dinner for the evening; on one occasion 
he employed all his finesse to effect without scandal the 
removal of a frantic chamber-maid; and he became more 
familiarly known to the intelligence offices than he had ever 
expected to be. His wife was manifestly incapable of keep- 
ing a house, and he was committed to housekeeping for a 
year to come. 

March passed and April came. One evening they sat 
together in their little parlor. The weather outside was raw 
and rainy, and not all of its chill could be kept out by the 
ange fire over which Jessie was cowering and shivering. 
She wore a fleecy wrap on which her thin fingers took a 
sinuous clutch, and she was nursing a cold whose sniffling 
discomfort seemed passing into an obstinate cough. She 
was running over the newspaper carelessly. 

‘‘] see Mayme Brainard’s mother has just died,” she said 
presently. ‘‘‘On the eighth of April, at her residence '— 
and all that—‘ Abigail Brainard. aged fifty-six years.’ 
Wasn’t she any older than that? Well, I suppose not. No 
great change for her, is it?” 

‘* What did she die of?” 

‘Oh, it was her lungs. It’s a wonder that anybody lives 
through these springs. I can’t think why we ever got so 
close to the lake as this. Kdon’t feel sure of getting through 
another winter here myself.” 

She leaned forward to stir the fire, and then lay back, 
coughing. 

‘I suppose they’ll let Mayme come home now—for the 
funeral, anyway. I wonder if she'll bring the baby. He 
swears he won’t see it. Cornelia says it’s a pretty little thing 
—Abbie was down there a month ago.” 

George stared at the fire thoughtfully, and reached me- 
chanically for the poker. . 

‘‘] don’t know how they will feel, now, about staying in 
that house,” she went on. ‘‘ Cornelia wants to move the 
whole family over here, but Abbie won’t listen to her. I 
don't know whether she likes her own part of town, but 
she seems to have taken a strong dislike to this. Anyway, 
she has never come near me, for all you helped them at her 
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brother’s wedding. Cornelia ap to think everything 
of her, though, and I guess she likes Cornelia quite a little. 
Funny, isn’t it, that those two— Goodness, rge, don’t 
knock the fire all to pieces. Here; let me have it.’ 

She took the poker from him. 

‘“* Dear me, what a miserable flue!” She looked at him 
discontentedly as she settled back wearily in her big chair. 
‘* And we've really got this house on our hands for a whole 
year more?” She seemed to feel in this one year the weight 
of eternity. 

‘“'That’s what the lease says,” he responded, soberly. 
‘What do you say?” his eyes seemed to ask. 

She spoke her thoughts presently and at some 5 
She proposed giving up the house on the first of May. Was 
ita ing caprice or a serious desire? he mete hae | 

‘Shall you take your porch and your doors with you?’ 
he asked, with a sorry smile. ‘‘They vost enough to be 
worth considering.” 

‘*No,” she answered, with the simple literalness that 
builds a stone wall in a moment. ‘‘ We shouldn't need 
them in an apartment-house.” 

‘*That’s the idea, is it?” | 

“Yes: it strikes me that that would be the best thing all 
around —an apartment-house, with a café or something. 
Lots of nice people live that way now. Look at Cecilia 
Ingles’s cousin; she is invited every where, and she entertains 
just the same as if she was in her own house. It’s too hard 
work for me to run things like this, and I’ve just got to get 
farther away from this miserable lake.” 

*“‘ There’s all the furniture.”’ 

‘' We could use some of it.” 

** And store the rest?” 

Yes—or auction it.” 

“Small profit in either. What are you going to do 
with the lease? Store it, or auction it, or use it for fur- 


nishing ?” 


Her lip quivered sensitively. ‘‘Why, I supposed—” 
‘* Yes, we can sublet the house—if anybody is found to 


| take it. There was something of a wait before we took it. 
- There might be another.” 


‘**There’s that Mrs. Cass—” 

‘*I don’t know how much she could do in three weeks—a 
good many people are fixed by this time. Two weeks 
sooner would have made some difference. I couldn’t very 
well afford to carry the house all through the summer. 


‘GOODNESS, GEORGE, DON’T KNOCK THE FIRE ALL TO PIECES!” 


There’s a bottom to our pocket-book, and we are getting to 
it faster than you think.” 

This was a figure of speech that called for no direct re- 
sponse. For— 

** Well,” she went on, ‘‘that’s my. idea—a flat, with our 
meals. This would give me my chance to get away fora 
part of the summer—I’m sure I need it.” 

‘* Away for a part of the summer?’ 

‘Yes. Mary Munson was saying something about. my 
going to the White Mountains with her in July. They 
do me good. Though perhaps the sea-shore 
be better; plenty of those down-East people are indebted to 
me now.” 

Another of those gauze veils was a Married life 
was but a prolongation of girlhood, with all its associations 
and peregrinations. Where did the husband come in? 

They left the house on the first of May. George recog- 
nized by this time the essential oe ay» and incapacity 
of his wife, and renounced the possibility of a home in any 
but a modified sense. Part of their goods was sacrificed 
at auction, part was stored at a rate that would have pro- 
vided a home for a working-man’s family, a few pieces 
were utilized in filling up a partly furnished flat, and the 
deserted house remained vacant through the summer. ' It 
was not until October that its ornate front and its tasteful 
decorations caught the eye of the right man, and by October 
a complication of interests had made a vacant house the 
very least of Ogden’s concerns. 

The place came under the consideration of the Floyds as 
soon as the intentions of the Ogdens me known. A 
decided change had come over Walworth’s affairs; a less 
expensive house than his present one now seemed a great 
advantage. But his own lease ran for a year more; besides, 
his wife had too high an idea of their position and its dues 
to think of succeeding the young Ogdens in such a tenancy. 
The Floyds, as a matter of fact, were sinking to bed-rock— 
a foothold whose reality they had never tested yet; and 
there need be no wonder that the beginning of their down- 
ward course was marked by a slow reluctance. Walworth 
endeavored to make good the shortages occasioned through 
his brother’s clippings by intrusting Ann with commissions 
on his behalf upon the Open Board—affairs in which she 
Was no more successful for him than for herself; while his 
wife, for the first time, made some efforts in a society for 
which she had always had a shade of careless contempt. 

The Ogdens e. tablished themselves anew in a large build 
ing where they had four or five small rooms, and where 
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- he had received deeds from McDowell, 


they could breakfast and dine with a few hundred persons 
of like requirements and like situation. George now began 
repewed efforts to turn to account the property for which 
is half-year of 
married life bad put him in an awkward and straitened 
position, and the usual activity in real property that comes 
with the spring was something of which the utmost advan- 
tage must be taken. | 

e placed some of his outside acres with one or two good 
on but this entire side of business seemed pervaded by 
apathy. 

‘‘ It’s going to be an off-year,” he was told. ‘‘ Acres are 
down, and it looks as if they were going to stay so—for 
some time,anyway. We'll take this, though, and do what 
wecan. You pay this year’s taxes, of course?” 

So much for the real estate. McDowell’s notes, which he 
had made to run fora longer term than pleased anybody but 
himself, showed the due and prompt endorsement of interest 
payments; and if there was anything elise in the general 
situation to call for gratulation, Ogden failed to discover it. 


XX. 


Jessie Ogden’s supposition with regard to Mary Brainard 
was justified by events: the poor exile was allowed to come 
back to town to attend her mother’s funeral, and, thanks to 
a providential escort, she was enabled to bring her child 
with her. The two arrived under the charge of @ distant 
relative by marriage of the Centralia Brainards, who was 
understood to be on the point of visiting the city anyway, 
for the purpose of ‘‘ buying goods.” _ He was presented by 
the name of Briggs. 

He was a somewhat uncouth and slovenly man of thirty- 
five—a fair specimen of the type evolved by the small 
towns of southern Illinois. But he had a bright and ca- 
pable way with him, and it seemed likely enough that if he 
were to transfer himself and his business to Chicago, as he 
once spoke of doing. he might work himself up into pretty 
fair shape. He was a widower. 

He showed some fitting sense of the solemnity of the.occa- 
sion that had brought him to the house; but it was fair to 


surmise from various tokens that his usual treatment of the - 


subdued young mother was in the line of familiar kindness, 
which only genuine solicitude kept apart from semi-jocu- 
larity—a jocularity that had almost the effect of an under- 
standing. He seemed to have about the 
same understanding with the baby; he 
had held it part of the time on the train, 
and he had shown a willingness to be use- 
ful in the same direction subsequently. 

Brainard saw the child once. He looked 
at the boy’s dark hair and eyes and vented 
a dreadful oath, and signified that while 
he and his mother were in the house the 
infant must be kept out of sight and out 
of sound. 

Abbie Brainard made no effort towards 
further mediation between her father and 
her sister. The present status was endur- 
able, and there was little to he gained by 


it was irascibility rather than sorrow which 
now possessed him. Nothing irritated 
him more than an address to the deeper 


partner was an address of this character. 
And this irascibility bad risen to a pitch 
of fury on account of the unfortunate re- 
yo of Mary Vibert’s child to its 
ather. 


her old way She had her reading, her 
accounts, her church-work; but she went 
at these with less energy than she had 
shown a year ago. She had Jost something 
in flesh and something in spirits, but no- 
thing was slighted. She had no confidants 
and she made no moan. 

‘* What the matter with her?’ Cornelia 
would now and then ask herself. “If she 
would only rip out and say sometliing; 
but I never saw a girl who was so mum. I'll get her out 
of this place, though, if anybody can. She has got to come 
up there and live with me. I'll fetch that, if I have to pull 
her up by the roots.” 

And then, putting generalization in the place of any tangi- 


ble particulars, ‘‘I believe she’s just starving ’’—which was . 


not altogether wrong. 

Cornelia found no specific grounds for approaching her 
father-in-law about Abbie, but she hud some words with 
him about Abbie’s sister. ~ 

She went to him one evening in his den; it was the day 
after the funeral. The distant wailing of the baby’s voice 
had caused him to shut the door of his little room with a 
profane slam. | 

‘* Mr. Briggs is right there in the parlor,” she said to him, 
boldly, ‘‘waiting for her to come down; I don’t see that it’s 
going to help things any to slam doors. If he don’t mind the 
baby, I guess we don’t have to.” 

He turned upon her fiercely and half rose from his chair. 
It seemed for a moment as if he was intending to put her 
out of the room. 

But she stood her ground and stared him full in the 
face. She was the only one in the family who, when the 
real pinch came, could look him down. He fell back in 
Fm seat and fixed an uncertain eye upon the panels of the 

oor. 

‘‘'There’s such a thing as sense at such places as this, if 
you'd only know it,” she went on. She spoke out loudly; 
she knew that if she used a moderate voice her tones would 
tremble. ‘‘I should think we might hold in for the day or 
so’ that the man’s here. He knows why she was gent off 
down there, and that’s bad enough; but it’s worse for-him to, 
bring her up here and have her treated bad right before bis 
face. Why can’t you speak to her at table? Why can't. 
you have—” 

‘*That will do, Cornelia.” He beat on the arm of his 
chair with his doubled-up fist. ‘‘ We won’t have anything 
more of this sort of thing. That will do.” 

But there was a kind of harsh grin on his face; he either 
admired her pluck or anticipated her point. She saw this, 
and knew that she held him in her hand. 

‘* No, it won't do, Cornelia—not yet. Why do you think 
he is here? Do you suppose a man goes travelling around 
the country with a woman and a three-months-old baby for 
the fun of it? And he hasn’t come up to ‘ buy goods ’—don’t 
you believe it. This is a great chance for Mayme, every- 
thing considered. He’s a smart fellow, and you don’t want 


additional appeal to the irascible old man; 


emotions, and the passing of his life-lonz 


Abbie was still leading her old life in- 
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| | 
“° to go and spoil it all. This is a thing that will take care of 
itself if you'll only give it a show.” 

He stared at her—still rather forbiddingly. But she saw 
admiration appearing through indignation, and she judged 
that it was gaining the upper hand. 

‘« Now,” she said, with her own hand on the door-knob, 
‘when you ask Mayme to-morrow morning if she would 
Jike another piece of steak, I want you to look at her: seems 
to me this is a time when a family should act léke a family. 

And I guess it wouldn’t hurt you much to put yourself out 
far enough to ask that man to smoke a cigar with you. 
You try. And I think this door had better stay the way I 
leave it.” 

She passed out, leaving the door open. 

mained. . 

In such fashion as this came Mary Brainard to her mo- 
ther’s burial. But her younger brother came not, and no 
one knew where he was or what he might be doing. 

Briggs left for Centralia on the following evening, his 
charges remaining behind, by an inconclusive arrangement 
that might terminate in almost any way. Cornelia, who 
attended. his departure with a lively interest, noticed that 
Abbie, in her hat and cloak, was trying to take advantage of 
this same occurrence to steal out of the house. She followed 

- her through the vestibule, and.overtook her half-way down 

the steps. 

: ‘* Abbie,” she called after her, ‘‘ where are you going?’ 

“Sh!” Abbie said, softly. ‘‘1'm just going out fora few 
minutes.” 

** Neighbors?” 

‘* No, not exactly,” the girl hesitated. 
block or two.” 

‘* You don’t want to be trotting around alone this time of 

night. Sha‘n’t I go with you?” 

She placed her hand on Abbie’s arm to draw her back 
while she put on ber own things. She felt her companion 

-} tremble, and saw an expression of anxiety on her face which 
she took to mean embarrassment. 

‘* No, Cornelia, I don’t want you to go with me. 

' need you; I’ve got to go alone.” 

‘*Upon my word, I think you're acting mighty queer. I 
just believe, Abbie Brainard, that you are going out to meet 

| somebod y—you, of all people!” 

Abbie started. ‘‘ Supposing I am?” she stammered. 

‘‘Who is it?” asked Cornelia, peremptorily. Only an ex- 

| .  ®&tremely eager interest would have made her take this tone 

\ - with Abbie. Well, I must say,I think your father is a 

S; little too bad. Why-can’t he see that girls have got to be 

| girls? First it's Mayme, and now it’s—”" 

"- Cornelia!” cried Abbie, with a violent blush and the 

ae : trembling voice that foreshadows tears. ** It’s my brother! 

4 Marcus!” 

Marcus!” exclaimed Cornelia. ‘ Then I am going, sure. 

© Where are you to meet him—in the park?” 


And open it re- 


“tr 


just going a 


I don’t 


. Abbie bowed assent. 
““ Well, then, you wait one second. I'll be right out 
sagain.” 
# ‘*Don’t come. He won't speak to me if he sees anybody 
with me.” 
ean stand around somewhere~I won't do any 
harm.” 


She was actuated as much by curiosity as by sympathy. 
: She had never seen Marcus, but she remembered the “ erring 
ie _son” of her first play, and nothing more than one’s first play 
| “has a fixed footing in one’s association of ideas. 
The park lay under the cold glare of the electric light, in 
the state of forbidding bareness that overtakes all such ur- 
~ban tracts during the earlier days of spring. Soggy foot- 
,prints showed everywhere in the soaked brown turf that 


—_ 


hes 


“IS HE DEAD?" 


bordered the winding paths, and masses of dead leaves were 
matted together at the roots of the spindling shrubbery. 
The arc-lights threw a ghastly illumination on the flat white 
fronts of the houses that stood around in rows outside, as 
well as on the stretches of theatrical posters which filled up 
the spaces between; and they flung deep shadows into the 
flimsy arbors and kiosks that started up here and there 
within. Abbie, with her companion, traversed a number of 
spongy gravelled paths, and presently the figure of a man 
emerged from a summer-house and advanced ‘to meet her. 
Cornelia turned off, and paused, behind the thickened stalks 
of a bare bush. 

**Marcus!” cried Abbie, as her brother moved towards 
her, *‘ Marcus, why didn’t you come? I waited at the door 
to let you in. Could anybody have made any trouble at 
such a time as that?” 

He came up to her with a few unsteady steps. His 
eyes were bloodshot, and on his face, which seemed paler 
and thinner than ever under the white flood from the globe 
overhead, there was a long half-healed scar. He looked at 
her in a dull, dazed way; perhaps he simply misapprehend- 
ed these present words, perhaps he was unable to fully 
comprehend any words at all. 

‘You could have gone in a carriage all alone with me,” 
she went on, in pitiful reproach. ‘‘And you could have 
staid in it—youw feedn’t have seen anybody else at all. I 
wanted you so. puch. Mayme came; why couldn’t you? 
Oh, Marcus, you"were thought of; your name was almost 
the last one saidy’ 

She threw heread on his shoulder and burst into tears. 
Ile gave way a little, and then, with an effort, he mastered 
a steadier pose. 

Her crape brushed his face: he felt it, rather than saw it. 

‘“‘Is he dead?” Something like light came into his dull 
eye. The lamp Above gave a sudden vast flicker, and the 
long sear on hig face deepened and lengthened and came 
— to itself again. It was all like a sinister and cynical 
sinile. 

‘Marcus! you know? Where have you been? 
Haven't you got Any of my letters?” 

He leaned aga, st the silly rusticity of the summer-house, 
and looked at he? with a dazed lt inquiring eye. 

‘‘It’s mother! It’s mother!” the poor girl cried. ‘* Why 
didn’t you come{” 

‘Why, how i{ this?” asked Cornelia, stepping forward. 
“ Hadn’t he hear {?” 

‘I mailed them to the same place. 
didn’t you get th jt either?” 

He looked at | pr steadily and soberly, but his eyes had a 
heavy droop. ‘‘{t’s mother,” he said at length; ** it’s mo- 
ther that’s dead.” He sat down carefully on the steps of 
the summer-hous?. ** And my name was the last. Always 
the last, Abbie. (When was it?” : 

‘* Has he moved—do you suppése?” asked Cornelia. She 
regarded him long and steadily. She seemed about to re- 
cognize him—though voice was apparently counting for 
more than face. 

‘“‘It was only day before yesterday.” Abbie said. ‘I 
tried to see you, but it was so far, and there was so much 
todo. But I sent you word.” 

‘“‘I haven’t been there lately,” he said, slowly. ‘I 
pr os have come day before yesterday,” he added, pres- 
ently. 

‘“Where have I seen him before?” thought Cornelia. 
And, ** What is 2 matter with him?” she seemed to ask of 


And the money— 


Abbie. 
couldn't coe,” he repeated: “I’m sorry,” he added, 
humbly. ‘“‘I wa —somewhere else.” - 


** Have you bee } away all these three months? I haven't 
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seen you since almost New Year's. Have you been away 
from the city all this time?” 

‘*T have been somewhere—somewhiere else,” he repeated, 
thickly. He rose tremblingly. ‘‘I suppose they'll have 
me there again, some time. Well, all right,”’ he said, with 
resignation. 

‘* What does he mean?” asked Abbie, turning appealingly 
to Cornelia. 

Marcus followed his sister’s eyes. He looked at Cornelia 
narrowly, his own eyes half closed. ‘‘ Who is this?” he 
asked. 

** It’s Cornelia—Burt’s wife.” 

** Burt's wife?” He held her with an enigmatical stare. 
have seen her,” he said—‘‘ before.” 

Where?” thought Cornelia. possibly at— the 
theatre?” 

‘In church,” he explained, with a slow gravity. ‘‘ He 
isn’t dead—Burt?” 

‘*Dead?” cried Cornelia. ‘‘ No, indeed.” 

‘* No, he isn’t dead,” Marcus repeated, deliberately. His 
eyelids raised themselves. ‘ He is married; he has half a 
million,” he went on, with the same slowness. His eve 
_ up with a malignant glare. ‘‘ No, he isn't dead. 

ut—” 


He stretched himself aloft, and thrust out his arm, and 
staggered, and only half saved himself. 

**—but I will kill him,” he added, suddenly. 

** Marcus!” his sister screamed; ‘* are you mad?” 

He lay slantingly against the corner of the summer-house. 
His arm caught at the cross-pieces of the rustic carpentry, 
and he hung there panting. Presently a little stream of 
blood began to trickle across the palm of his hand; he had 
torn himself on a nail. He felt the warm fluid on his skin, 
and held up his hand to his own curious and impersonal! 
inspection. 

‘Give me your handkerchief, Cornelia,” Abbie implored, 
pitifully. She folded her own and laid Cornelia’s over it, 
and twisted it around his thumb and tied it over his wrist. 

His fingers felt thin and clawlike, and there was a grime 
rubbed into their cracked and roughened skin—those girli=l 
fingers (his mother’s fingers) that bad once held a pencil >» 
delicately. 

‘I have seen her—before,” he repeated. ‘‘ Here.” Ile 
jerked his hand out of his sister's hold and waved it ovr 
the circumscribed and shabby landscape. The light shim 
mered on the leaden surface of the pond behind them, an! 
the wind rustled the stark weeds along its muddy @dze=. 
‘“‘I knew it was coming.” Abbie caught his hand bach. 
‘* Half a million; he never did anything for me. I will ki. 
him,” he muttered, faintly. re; 

Cornelia continued her inspection of him. ‘‘ Abbie, j!'>' 
look at these clothes, will you? And he hasn't got any cu" 
on, either.” 

‘* Marcus,” his sister called, appealingly. Her raised voi 
indicated that, after all, she must acknowledge him as ot!) 
than himself, ‘‘ All that money I sent you—you need 1. 
Go right away to-morrow to your old number and get ! 
She turned.to Cornelia. ‘‘1 haven’t got any; have you? 
forgot it after all.” 

‘Just this half-dollar,” she answered. ‘ Exactly wha! 
paid,” she said to herself, ‘‘ to see him in this part once |» 
fore.” She recognized him now; she saw that she had be 
interested in the new actor because nobody else had seen" 
so; and she felt sure that his attempt on the stage had be 
the same brief failure that all of his other attempts ™ 
have been as well. Eh 

Marcus raised himself, and a sly smile came over his f% 
‘Money?’ he said. ‘Keep .it. I don't want 
raise all I need. Vibert knew the ropes, and now I kn 
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them just as well myself. 1 can do busi- 
ness all right again. No money; Abbie; 
no.” He thrust it back upon her, ‘‘ He 
always said I wagn’t fit for business; but 
I'll show him.” 

He braced himself and stepped out de- 
cidedly into the path. He turned in the 
direction of the exit. The other two in- 
sensibly took this direction as well, and 
fell to regulating their steps by his. 

‘*You are a good sister, Abbie,” he 
said, as they passed out. ‘‘ You have 
been good to. me. Good.” He put his 
hand on hers; he had forgotten that it was 
bandaged. There was a soft stringency . 
in the folds of the handkerchiefs, but she 
felt his grateful pulses underneath. 

‘*Oh, Cornelia,” moaned poor Abbie, 
‘“‘T must take him home—I must—I must! 
So near at hand, and the place where he 
belongs. I can’t leave him to go wan- 
dering around like this.” 

Marcus laid his bandaged hand on his - 
sister’s shoulder. ‘‘No, Abbie.” The 
earlier waves of a sodden stupor now 
seemed to be washing over him, and he 
looked on the two girls with a dull lear. 
‘‘Not home: Better place than home. 
But some time—I will come home some 
time. He never treated me as well as he 
did Burt.” His tones came thickly. ‘I 
will kill him,” he murmured softly to 
himself in a drunken confidence. 

He turned off down a side. street. 
Abbie stood watching him as he disap- 
peared, to reappear in the light of fre- 
quent lamp-posts. Presently he turned 
a corner. Abbie clasped her hand tightly 
in her companion’s and allowed herself 
to be led home. 

‘‘ Another job for me,” said Cornelia, 
thoughtfully. 


(TO BR CONTINUED. } 


DALY’S NEW LONDON 
THEATRE. 

A NOTABLE addition to the already 
long list of London play-houses has been 
made by the opening of Daly’s Theatre. The initial 
performance took place on June 27th, and here it may 
be at once stated that both by reason of the excellence 
of the structure and the high artistic and histrionic 
attainments of the players, the new venture is unmis- 
takably destined to occupy a leading position in Eng- 
lish theatrical annals. 

The building is situated in Cranbourne Street, Lei- 
cester Square, in the very heart of London theatrical 
life. The architect has successfully carried into effect 
the wish of Mr. George Edwardes, the owner, and Mr. 
Augustin Daly, the lessee, that the exterior should 
possess sufficiently striking characteristics to indicate 
the reason and use of the interior, 

Designed on the lines of a free treatment of the 
Italian Renaissance style, and executed in Ham Hill 
stone, the imposing facade irresistibly appeals to the 

asser-by, in welcome contrast to the dull level of un- 
Ceseeiie g mediocrity and monotony usually identified 
with the external architecture of most London theatres, 

Passing through the main entrance, we are in a 
‘*vrand hall” paved with mosaic floor, and with walls 
and ceiling bearing perfectly modelled cupids and 
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DALY'S NEW TIEATRE IN LONDON. 


nude figures in relief; while in front are marble steps 
— to the dress circle and, right and left, to the 
Stalis. 

One usually difficult question the architect has suc 
cessfully solved—that the public should have a good 
view of the stage from any part of the auditorium 
without unpleasant craning of the neck, or the more 
exasperating (to their neighbors) method of standing 
— critical moments of the performance. The 
sight lines and curves have been arranged in a grace- 
ful and novel manner, and, in addition, pillars are en- 
tirely dispensed with, the balcony, first circle, and 
gallery being supported on the cantilever system, with 
the result that an uninterrupted view of the perform- 
ance is ensured to the occupant of even the most dis- 
tant seat. 

A magnificent foyer has been placed directly above 
the vestibule, and by the construction of a well-hole 
in the floor the foyer is created into a promenade or gal- 
lery. It is handsomely decorated with columns, pilas- 
ters, and entablature, crowned between with Sunnetts 
and Capola ceiling, the whole being carried out in Italian 
rococo style, with treatment of gold and blending tints. 
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The entire building is constructed ex- 
clusively. of - fire-resisting - materials, all 
iron-work being encased in concrete, and 
the auditorium fitted with a system of 
hydrants under the care of a special fire- 
man. The stage is divided from the au- 
ditorium by a fire-proof curtain of asbes- 
tos enclosed in an iron franze and worked 
by hydraulic power. 

The theatre has been erected from the 
designs and under the personal superin- 
tendence of Mr. Spencer. Chadwick, 17 
Parliament Street, London. The furni- 
ture and. decorations, which are in the 
most recherché style, are by Messrs. Col- 
linson & Lock, Oxford Street, London. 

A most distinguished company assem- 
bled at the opening performance, among 
those present being the American Ambas- 
sador, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Salisbury, Sir Francis and Lady Jeune, 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Gen- 
eral Collins (the American Consul-Gener- 
al), the Earl and Countess of Craven, Mr, 
and. Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Mackay, Lord Roth-~ 
schild, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Henry 
Thompson, Sir Henry Layard, and Chief- 
Justice Daly of New York. 

Replete with every modern theatrical ’ 
requirement, manned by one of the most 
brilliant companies of comedians, and di- 
rected by an exceptionally experienced 
manager, Daly’s Theatre has already as- 
sured itself a long lease of public ay 
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JAMES HERRON ECKELS. 


THE appointment of the present Comp- 
troller of the Currency was received by 
the country not only with surprise but 
with a storm of disapprobation. Hardly 
any one knew who Mr. Eckels was. Those 
whe met him for the first time were not 
impressed by hisappearance. He is about 
thirty-five, and looks not more than 
twenty-five. Moreover, he was slim and 
pale, and there was little of determina- 
tion in his manner, which was somewhat 
limp and jointless, after the fashion sometimes met 
with in the seetion of the country from which he 
comes. Added to this, he was himself surprised. by 
the appointment, and Washington Knew that he had 
expressed doubt as to his own fitness for the place. 
He had applied for the United States District-Attor- 
neyship of Northern Illinois, and was supported by 
Congressman Cable, the Illinois member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and the head of the West- 
ern National Campaign Committee. Asthe two went 
to the Capitol on the eventful day, Mr. Eckels told 
Mr. Cable that he knew from the President that he 
was to receive sOme appointment, but what it was 
he could not gues4. When he looked over the list in 
the office of the Senate and found that he bad been 
named for the Comptrollership of the Currency, his 
surprise very nearly overcame him. 

hereupon newspapers and Senators began to 
cry out and to mrge Mr. Cleveland to withdraw 
the nomination, which, they said, was eminently 
unfit. But Mr. Wleveland knew his man, for he 
had studied him. Mr. Eckels had taken a promi- 
nent part in the campaign. He belongs to the school 
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of Democrats in Illinois who have followed Willizm B. 
Morrison in his fight for tariff reform. He was known and 
” respected in the Reform Ofub in this city for his accom- 
‘plishments. Mr. Cleveland wanted somebody for the office 
~ who was-a good lawyer, and that Mr. Eckels was, and he 
wanted a man of courage and determination, a man who 
‘would represent the government's interests in Its dealings 
with the nations: banks. Mr. Eckels'’s appointment has 
fully justified the President's choice. He has dealt sternly 
* with speculative institutions, but wisely and leniently with 
banks that have been conservatively managed. His promise 
of help to the Denver banks did a great deal to restore confi- 
dence—a confidence that ought to pervade the rest of the 
country. Mr. Eckels’s breadth and wisdom in dealing 
with the present disturbed condition have surprised and dc- 
lighted many of those who were most strongly opposed to 
his selection. Although he probably represented the gov- 
ernment better than if he were a banker, like most of his 
predecessors, he is very far from treating the banks un- 
fairly, and greatly pleased the officers of these institutions 
_gin New York by a speech which he recently made at @ din- 
"der given to him at the Union League Club by Mr, Hepburn, 
‘his immediate predecessor. 
4 Mr. Eckels ot born at Princeton, Illinois, in 1858, and 
was graduated at the Albany Law School in 1880. He was 
’4n intimate friend of the late E. K. Apgar, and thus became 
“Acquainted with Mr. Cleveland while the latter was Governor. 


THE ROW IN THE COMMONS. 


“There was a sound of rivalry by night.” 


‘It was in the House of Commons, and a Tory had the floor, 
The rafters of the chamber with his eloquence did roar, 
And, oh, he had a pretty wit, a wit so pretty that 

Beside it that of London Punch seemed very stale and flat. 


e talked not of the weather, and he chatted not of sport, 
it such remarks as made T. P. O'Connor wildly snort, 
hereat 1. P. observed, amid a lot of Irish grins, 

t seemed to him that Joseph and old Judas must be twins. 


‘Sat set the ball a-rolling; Mr. Healy then arose 
“ind tapped a British Commoner upon his Roman nose, 
-Thereon a noble Tory, to the credit of his race, 


| ent both his fists a-coursing into Mr. Healy’s face. 


‘ hen sixteen members from the Isle let out a wild hurroo! 
ind twenty seven Tories they proceeded then to ‘‘do.” 
hey smashed them on the benches, and they tossed them 
to the sky; 
The only thing they couldn't catch was Mr. Speaker's eye. 


When every Tory nose was red, and every eye was blue, 
When every Irish hat was smashed the scrimmagers got 
through, 
Aid Mr. Gladstone, grand old man, in language fit and pat, 
Called for the question previous, which was—‘ Where are 
we 
P 
THE OLD INFANT. 
BY WILL CARLETON, 
I. 


Scnoo. District Number Five, town of Dover, county 
o. Livingston, was brimful of snow to-day, and the little 
wooden temple of learning in its centre, crouching and 
trembling upon old unreliable timbers, was surrounded by 
scores of drifts as white as bleached muslin and colder than 
shrouds. The wind was never satisfied with them, and, 
using a diligence not learned from the school within, con- 


stantly added to or subtracted from their quantity, The 
y@mog lady with classical face and large brown eyes who 
cébducted this elementary university wondered where Paul 


was to-day, wished she were rich, thought of a thousand 
fe*ry stories she would make come true in that inconceiv- 
a ie case, and asked litthe George W. Tavlor to sacrifice an- 
c xer stick of wood to the interior of the stove. 

‘It’s a-goin’ to be one o’ these new-fashioned blizzards, 
d says,” whispered the little boy, mysteriously, some fire 
f, »m the open stove door blazing harmlessly in his red hair. 
‘* Fe’s a-comin’ arter us with the hosses an’ sleigh at four 
o lock.” And the pale blue eyes shouted the words that 
tLe lips were refused, to the effect that a ride homeward 
toward supper, through the snow, was better than any 
amount of education. Miss Bertha Edwards reflected dole- 
fully on the weeds in this young barbarian’s pronunciation 
awd the wild look in his eyes, and wondered if they would 
@ter be replaced by the straight hedge-rows of correct 
Egglish and steady looks. She couldn’t help recalling wh t 
good English Paul used. 

*C’n I speak?” inconsistently spoke out a large raw- 
v ned girl, who meant by this to ask if she might Whisper 
t. some one near her. 

“Yes, if it is necessary,” wearily replied the young 
icher. 
| The girl decided that it was necessary, and immediately 
b gan gossiping about the weather, wondering if it would 
li eak up a projected neighborhood dance, in a serics of 
loud hisses. 

‘“C’n I leave m’ seat?” whined a small, portly boy, first 
sfipping his dirty fiuger to procure recognition. 

S If it is necessary,” crisply replied the girl teacher. 

£Cn I get a drink?” inquired a thin, withered-looking lad. 

“If you need it,” answered the young lady, still more 
st irtly. The withered young desert of a boy needed it, and 
b “an to irrigate himself slowly but thoroughly. 

*Can I g’ out?” chirped a small cross-eyed child in the 
ct ner. 

‘No, no, no!” exclaimed the young girl, stamping her 
ve ice down with an emphasis that the scholars all under- 
st. od perfectly well, though it was accompanied with a 
sitjle. ‘*This epidemic of wanting to do useless things 
méy as well be cured this minute. Scholars, let us throw 
otselves into our studies!” (Miss Edwards used the first 
iv ‘ead of the third person because she was a student her- 
se |, and loved to lead her scholars rather than to drive 
th »m.) 

There was a forward-march magnetism in this maiden 
teacher’s manner sometimes, and her smile could resemble 
that of a row of bright steel blades. The scholars now 
swayed to their books with considerable interest, and the 
intellectual status of the school was certainly somewhat 
ad@anced during the next five minutes. The pale tempest 
without kept rising higher and higher. 

**Teacher, ther’s some one a-knockin’ at the door,” cooed 
a thight-eyed little girl at last, from the midst of the study 
hv" 4; and, in response to a courieous opening, entered a few 
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hundred snowflakes, and a strange, rough-looking old man 
of sixty, whose hair and beard were drifts in themselves. 
He looked at this youthful teacher with keen, utterly un- 
covered curiosity and surprise. ' 

‘Be you re'lly the school-ma’am?” he at length asked, in 

half-dazed tone. 

a I am the teacher of this school,” replied Miss Edwards, 
with a gentle but rather compact dignity, which loomed 
gracefully up, and cast something like the shadow of re- 
proof. ** Will you be seated, sir?” 

The old man still stood by the large stove, resting a hairy, 
work-worn hand upon one of the desks near by. “An 
you know the flumididdles that’s in all these ‘ere books, au 
can l'arn ‘em to other folks?” 

The question, with all its crudeness, was s0 clean-man- 
nered and respectfully put that the young lady smiled almost 
cordially. Something seemed to compel her to like this un- 
couth veteran in the world’s never-ceasing campaign; at 
least, to approve of the real quality of thought and fecling 
that she felt was within him, The answering smile that his 
white beard and mustache had held in hiding crept out 
through a pair of sharp gray eyes. 

‘* What I’ve come in for is just this ’ere,” he resumed, in a 
low voice, though loud enough for the curious children all 
to hear him. ‘ When I was a little chap o’ the age o’ these 
uns, it wa’n’t fash’nable, you see, for poor folk’s chil’ren to 
go to school. There was thirteen of us brought up, or sort 
o’ yanked up, in one little log enclosure, with a leaky roof, 
four windows, an’ a smokin’ fireplace. When it come to 
gettin’ on in life we all had to jump out o’ the wagon an’ 
help push ‘most as soon as we considered ourselves able to 
run alone. The nearest school was five mile through the 
woods. Two or three out of us‘managed to run over a few 
times, an’ grab up enough alferbet to l'arn how to read; one 


‘on us kep’ pow a at home from that, an’ got so full of ed- 


dication he couldn’t hold much else; wasn’t worth a darn to 
do anything where the directions hadn't been all ready 
printed down. He's independently poor now, an’ runs a 
small but desirable insurance business. So fur as I was con- 
cerned, I missed my chance; I never even went arter the al- 
ferbet, an’ didn’t hev it brought to me; so here I am workin’ 
along torge the end o’ life an’ liable to go into the nex’ 
world at any time without any book-l'arnin’ to recommend 
me. You see, besides, school-ma‘am, it ain’t pleasant to feel 
that you went through yer pilgrimage an’ left that out; an’ 
I want my edidication now, even though some’at late in the 
day. I'm a-goit’ to board at Shubal Turner’s the rest of the 
winter, an’ come to school, ef you will let me. It’s a queer 
an’ sort o’ unknown thing fur to do, but I can’t see any 
other way. I want to begin at the foot-hills, work up the 
gulch a little at a time, an’ gather all there is in it as fur as I 
gO. I b'lieve you can put me over the: ground, ef the right 

ash in anybody's eye is a sign of caperbility. An’ now, 
what do ver say to an old man as wants to give his brains a 
chance to begin life over agin?” 

Poor Bertha hardly knew what to say. 
ed with several proverbs that stood dead against him, and 
hardly liked to quote them aloud. There was that one 
about the twig being bent and the tree inclined; that one 
which says ‘‘ The boy is father to the man”; the German 
one which declares that ‘‘ What young John doesn’t learn 
old John never does”; also two or three others equally dis- 
couraging to elderly people with neglected educations to be 
put through the hot-house process. She tried hard to keep 
her eyes from telling the old man these doubts. 

‘‘I know just what you're a-sayin’ to yerself inside,” 
urged the old man, unconsciously proceeding to meet prov- 
erb with proverb; ‘* but you must remember, * Better late 
than never,’ ‘ Perseverance can’t al’ays be kep’ on the back 
seat,’ an’ ‘There’s sweet meat under woolly sheepskins.’ 
Besides, you see, school-ma’am, I never hed the sensation.” 

“The what?” inquired Miss Edwards, smiling more and 
more. 

** The sensation, school-ma’am, of settin’ in the school-house 
hour arter hour an’ day arter day an’ lookin’ at the other 
boys an’ gals, an’ seein’ on ‘em read an’ write an’ spell, an’ 
wishin’ Saturday would come, an’ cuttin’ up with ’em, an’ 
bein’ tuld to ‘tend to my lessons, an’ goin’ out at recess an’ 
playin’ with the rest of the scholars, an’ then ‘Come, come 
away, the school-bell now is ringin’, an’ a-doin’ ginerally 
jest what I wish I could ha’ done when I was a boy. 
don’t expect, school-ma’am, that I'll Carn so awful very 
much, but I'd like to know how to string letters together 
enough to hold a newspaper right side up an’ git a holt of 
what new lies it’s a-tellin’ of. Ah’ I'd be glad to find out, 
school-ma’am, how to write my name. But the biggest 
thing is, I want to be a school-boy—jest once in my life.” 

How many people there are, thought the young teacher, 
who would like to be school-boys:again ; but this poor old 
man just wanted it for once—waated something he had no 
memory of, something that he had always yearned for. She 
pitied him, and determined to do everything possible in the 
matter. 

The list of acquirements mentioned seemed at least with- 
in the boundaries of imagination; and the exceedingly old 
child was told to come next morning and take his first les- 
son in the course which he wished to begin, so late in the 
earthly existence. 

His delight bordered too nearly on pathos to provoke 
even a smile from the deep-hearted schvol-teacher. There 
were almost tears in her eyes whien she was bidding him 
good-night, after dismissing the genuine children, and then 
saw the white-haired man and would-be youth wade off 
through the snow. 


She was acquaint- 


II. 


The next morning, amid starings from all the scholars, 
and hard-to-be-repressed titterings from the playful ones, 
the Old Infant, as he was immediately named by some of 
the more advanced young ladies;took a narrow hard seat at 
one of the larger desks, and began his studies. They were 
not very extensive, consisting mainly, at first, in the inves- 
tigating and contemplating of that grand substructure of 
nineteenth-century lore, the Roman alphabet. The exam- 
ination sustained in order to determine the class into which he 
should go was very brief. He freely and frankly admitted 
that ignorance was incarnated and intensified in his person. 

‘‘ Of course I don’t know nothin’ of any account,” was the 
way he put it. “If anybody knowed everything, what 
would they want ter come to school fur? I'm a-goin’ to 
commence right down to the bed-rock, school-ma‘am. I 
mean to stake out my claim to the alferbet this mornin’. 
Sling out yer a’s, b’s, d's, an’ c’s, gn’ look at me stick my 
brain-shovels inter ’em.”’ 

The ** slinging out of the alferbet” was, upon the whole, 
a rather trying task to the young lady. She found that 
this roughly crystallized old nature was not inclined to ac- 
cept everything told him as irrefragably true, like the cal- 
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low superimpressible minds of those in their frst infane. 

The old gentleman's childishness proved to be of a meia)),, 
variety. For instance, he would look at her Suspiciou.iy 
when the names of the letters were announced, and ask },,, 
several times if that was true, now, an’ if there wasn’t ,... 
under-claim on it. 

‘You wouldn't gull an old man, would ye?” he wo); 
say, earnestly, luying his rough, hairy, weather-beat,, 
grizzly-bear-like paw upon her white ladylike hand, « |, 
this yer is B,” he would exclaim, pointing to the capi), 
letter of that denomination and then referring to the sn. 
one of the same cognomen, ** what is this little suide oj . 
feller a-doin’ a-prospectin’ under the same name, with «) 
of its ears clipped off? Did this big feller you call B hey 
son nat’ral, or did he adopt him, or did it take his nay), 
without p’rmission?” 

He particularly hated the small letter g, and evident), 
considered ita pure impostor, ** Little shrugged-up thing’ 
he would say, lecring at it through his steel-bowed spect: 
cles. ‘* Looks like a couple o’ bad eggs with a wart on «; 
of ’em.” The small p and g also concerned him. 
does p git to be q fur the miuute it turns its nose the oth + 
wiy?” he would ask. And so on, throughout the who), 
alphabet, he was constantly making criticisms that mig), 
have excited furious resentment in the mind of the inventor 
of the same. 

These criticisms were funny at first, and caused Miss Ed. 
wards considerable solitary amusement; but they took time 
and too much of the attention of the scholars to make them 
finally desirable, or even safe to be allowed. One day the 
old gentleman was particularly fastidious concerning the 
architecture of some character, and the teacher was obliged 
to tell him that he was there not to criticise the letters, but 
to learn them. 

‘*Right agin, teacher,” he replied, just the least bit oi a 
hurt look in his eyes. ‘‘ 1 was a-goin’ outside o°' my claim 
Trounce me ef I don’t do the right thing.” And frém that 
moment the permanency and inviolability of the Roman 
alphabet was ‘re-established, and, the Old Infant accepted 
every letter as if it were a law of the Medes and Persians. 

He began, after a little time, to read words, having first 
learned the letters; for Jolin Russell Webb's invention of the 
word method had not at that time swept over the country. 
He was, after a while, able to participate in the mildly inter- 
esting fact that the cat would, in all probability, catch the 
rat, that a large boy had a small black coat, that the girl 
couki eat the ripe pear with her sharp teeth, and in other 
matters of juvenile gossip, which, while received with grati- 
tude, were rather disappointing on the whole. ‘‘ Why can’t 
ye put me on to somethin’ about the old times in ‘49 an’ 
arter,”’ he used to say, ‘“‘ when we used to fight grizzlies, an’ 
snowdrifts, an’ famine, an’ earthquakes, an’ robbers, an’ al- 
most everything else anybody couid take a hankerin’ ag’inst? 
Why can’t we read some grown-up stuff, school-ma’am?” 

It was hard to make him understand the impossibility of 
immediately scaling the heights of literature with the alpen- 
stock of this newly acquired alphabet; but at last he reluc- 
tantly realized the situation, and consented to toil along 
io toward the far-off mountaiu-top. 

The attitade of bis fellow-pupils was at first one of amuse- 
ment, and, in some cases, of derision, toward this queer old 
man who had come among them so queerly; but as soon as 
the novelty wore off they.settiled down tu a quiet, every - 
day contemplation of him. Besides, it came to be the 
fashion to like him. He was so patient with everybody—so 
loving, even—joined them so heartily and skilfully in all 
their games and romps, so fraternized with the boys and 
was so fatherly toward the girls, that he was soon voted a 
hale old fellow well met, in that quiet election which always 
takes place in every crowd toward anew-comer. He quick- 
ly became renowned as a repairer of rough country toys; be 
could carry small children through the drifts, and snowball 
amiably with larger ones; he was useful, if not particularly 
ornamental, nearly every where, and finally became tlie most 
popular “ boy ” in school. 

The Old Infant's delight at listening to the recitations was 
funny and pathetic. He svon joined the class in mental 
arithmetic, and gave the scholars a genuine surprise with 
the fact that he could ** reckon in his head” better than all 
of them put together when it came to dollars and cents; he 
remembered many of the places on the maps, and became a 
great ** traveller by p’inter,” as be called himself; but gram- 
mar he would have nothing of, and soon withdrew his xt- 
tention evtirely from the subject. “‘I can’t see why you 
waut to call one word by atiy longer name than another,” 
he grumbled, good-naturedly. ‘* What’s the use o’ standin’ 
of ‘em off into different companies, as if they wasn’t all free 
an’ equal, same as men ort to be? I don't see, nohow, but 
what I kin speak proper enough fur all practical purposes, 
without po grammar in mine. I don’t think, school-ma’am, 
I'll take that ‘ere study up.” And feeling more mirth 
than her whole internal nature knew what to do with, the 
young teacher consented to let him pursue his studies on 
the elective system. 

The Infant's first efforts in penmanship furnished the 
school with material for many thrilling tales of accident and 
adventure. He smashed dozens of steel pens in trying to 
get the right dynamics upon them, with a rapidity that 
would have caused thrifty Joseph Gillott to rub his hands 
in pleasure. While tracing the letters with his pen he de 
scribed imagivary characters in the air with his tongue; he 
precipitated small freshets of ink in the vicinity of his desk 
until the immediate environment was dressed in a full suit 
of mourning. He finally learned to write his name in quaint 
fragments, and a few other words; but it was evident that 
he was never to become an accomplished pen artist. 

‘* Ye see, school-ma’am,” he would say at the conclusion 
of some peculiarly startling chirographic disaster, ** didn’t 
git arter this ink-talkin’ quite soon enough. It’s a kind 0 
trade in itself, an’ any one can’t pick up so very many of 
them avercations in a lifetime unless he begins mighty 
young.” 

During recess and noons the two had occasionally some 
very ‘oe discussions on the value or worthlessness of edu- 
cation. To her surprise, the young lady found that the old 
man, at one time and another, had gathered up quite a good 
many arguments against systematic culture. 

Eddication gives yer nat’ral rascal a p'int, an edge, an a 
handle,” he said one day. ‘‘It l’arns a forger how to write 
& name so's the man as owns it can’t swear but what be 
done it himself. It helps a thief to sneak his way into socl- 
ety an’ steal ’em blind—as ef they wasn’t blind enough al 
ready. It shows a liar how to twist words ‘round an’ cover 
himself all over with truth-skin. It makes good honest !a 
borin’ fellers feel all at once as ef their heads was too big 
to let ‘em toil with their han’s. It’s taken many on 
honest chap an’ made him so lazy he wasn’t never good for 
nothin’ arterwards.” 


| 
I 
| 


‘the old man. 


| spose to a gal before. 


‘You have forgotten the that educa- 
tion has done,” remonstrated Bertha. ‘‘ You 
f.rget the sermons it has preached, the 
wounds it has healed, the discoveries it has 
m de, the sick it has ministered to, the good 
done every where.” 

\nd then the old gentleman would sit back 
look at her in perfect admiration. Yes, 
vat kin block me out in a holy second, 
.o]-ma’am,” he would say. ‘* But arguin’ 
in hat sort o’ way is a sand-blower that 
eidicated folks has invented to blind our 
an’ make things seem different from 


al 


eves 


what they really be. Still, Jdon’t think that 


[ <iall ever git enough eddfcation to hurt me ,; 
a» von wouldn't be afraid of it, either, if 
youl Was me—would ye now, teacher?” And 
then the two would laugh a duet, like com- 
rades of a lifetime. 

But the Infant made considerable progress 
of one kind or avother, and he certainly 
lesyned one lesson that few of Miss Ed- 
wards’s pupils missed, and that was to love 
his teacher. He asked her to stay and talk 
wiih him a few minutes one evening not 
many weeks before the close of theterm. He 
was not long in satisfying her curiosity as to 
the nature of the interview, 

‘“School-ma’am,” he said, looking toward 

a nail in the floor modestly but determinedly, 
| ain't quite so young as you be, but I've 
got a consider’ble life in me yet. They ain't 
very many 0 these young fellers in the school 
that would like to take a back holt with me 
this evenin’. I’m good for quite a lot o’ 
years if nothin’ happens too sudden, an’ I 
believe T cud make you a good husban’, if 
youd jest take the trouble to say yes.” 
" The poor old fellow had thrown himself 
on his knees, to Miss Edwards's half-pity, 
half-dismay. How could he so have misun- 
derstood her kindness—how could he have 
the heart to take advantage of 1!? She had 
a mind to rush away without a word and 
never speak to himagain. But an accident- 
al look into his good-natured, shrewdly sim- 
ple old face half amused and half placated 
her. To be diverted by one whom we at 
first djslike very often opens the door of our 
symputhies. It was so with this good-heart- 
ed girl. She took the man’s old withered, 
scarred-up hand in her white palm and said, 
kindly, 

* You must excuse me, for _ I—I—am—en- 
gaged.” 

‘But s’posin’ you wasn't engaged?” per- 
sisted the old man, with a desperate twang to 
his words. ‘‘ S’posin’ you never hadn’t been 
in loye with no one, would you have hed 
me then?” 

Well, you know, our ages are too far 
apart,” began the girl, withdrawing the hand 
suddenly. 

‘ But s’posin’ they hedn’t been?” persisted 
‘‘S’posin’, fur instance, I was 
as young as you be, or you wuz old, like me 
—do you think, school-ma’am, that in that 
case we'd hev been able to strike up a 
match?” 

* [—I don’t think our aims in life are suffi- 
ciently similar,” faltered the poor girl; ‘‘ not 
near enough together to allow us to agree.” 

“Still, s’posin’ that they wuz?” persisted 
the old man. ‘ S'posin’ we wuz both in the 
sime business—both right at it together— 
— you think we could make a go of it 
then?” 

ever could 
be congenial,” stumbled the young lady. 
Sle would pever desert her true love, even 
hypothetically. 

* But s'posin’—” began the old man. 

“T tell you I never would have married 
you on any account!” almost shouted the 
irl, rising, and stamping her foot on the 
dusty school-room floor. ‘* And if you ever 
say anything more to me about it, I'll not 
speak to you again, and PU—D’ll—turn you 
ont of sthool !” 

To her surprise the old gentleman looked 
delighted. He rose from his knees and gazed 
at her admiringly. 

You're a nice honest girl,” he exclaimed, 
T respect you more than ever. Ef you’d 
lit’ tried to beat about the bush, I shouldn’t 
lin held you half as high. But this is good, 
Straignttorard, thunder-an’-lightnin’ talk, an’ 
[honor it. An’ you've give me another new 
seuslion, school-ma’am—one that I’ve been 
winuin’ ever since I got to be a man.” 

_-\ new sensation?” inquired the teacher, 
“Who was beginning to feel freer and safer 
With him again, 

~The sensation of proposin’ to a gal in 
rev lar style, an’ o” bein’ accepted or rejected 
ti same as any one on my own merits,” re- 
jy od the old man, cheerfully and enthusias- 
(aly. “Tm refused, straight an’ square, 
Without any ifs or an’s about it, an’ that’s 
‘vc second-best thing to bein’ accepted, an’ 
("= consid’ble of a circumstance in the life of 
«' old bachelor that never hed the pluck to 
Now, I s’pose the 

( thing in order is fur you to tell me that 

| il be my sister, ain’t it?” 

Your granddaughter, you mean,” replied 

girl, with the shadow of a touch of good- 

‘ured malice. She had not quite forgiven 
" for proposing to her. 

Gran daughter it is!” replied the old man. 
An’ ef I don’t make one of the best ances- 
"s In your hull pedegree, then I'll go out o’ 
“ patriarch business entirely; an’ I’m no- 
‘1, Only an amateur, either. . You’ve been 

'taightfor’ard an’ kind to me, my girl—a 
“Wish sort o’ kind—an’ it ain’t a part o’ this 
d*man’s programme to forgit anything 
at's happened to him in the right shape.” 
He suid this with as pompous un air as if 
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he were the owner of sundry millions instead 
of a poor half-ragged old creature, the ter- 
minus of whose life could not be far away. 

It was not many hours before he demon- 
strated that he needed help rather than pos- 
sessed the power of bestowing it. He was 
absent from school one, two, three days, and 
sent for the young teacher. 

She found him in bed in a dreary room at 
Shubal Turner’s, and very sick with what 
would nowadays be called the pneumonia. 

‘* You wasn’t a-goin’ to let the old man 
die all alone, not on no account, was you 
now, school-ma’am?” he murmured, feebly. 
‘You hev been the head boss of the best 
home for aged people I ever struck, little 
girl. Jest as if any one was tryin’ to travel 
arter night overtook ’em on a bad road 
through the mountains, an’ he hed a great 
temptation to lay down an’ leave gittin’ along 
to take keer of itself; then, you see, s’posin’ 
he come to a pleasant little cottage where 
there was a light, an’ he crep’ up an’ peaked 
through the window an’ seed everythin’ cozy 
an’ comfortable, an’ a blessed angel in there 
a-comin’ to the door to let him in, as if she 
was a-expectin’ of him?” 

‘‘ Now, that will do,” interrupted the 
ppung lady, laughing, and taking one of his 

inds in hers, ‘‘ or, rather, it won’t do. You 
must not think too much about angels, es- 
pecially in connection with me. I'm unmiti- 
gatedly human, am no seraph, and feel afraid 
sometimes that I never will be one.” 

‘You're a hundred times as much of an 
angel as I be of a scholar,” groaned the old 
man, and turned wearily toward the wall. 
Then he seemed to doze for a little while, 
but soon awoke, pressed the white hand that 
still lay in his weak grasp, and said: ‘‘ How's 
things up to the school? Is the alferbet all 
right vet? Does the Avery yo’ng ‘uns hev 
as much trouble as ever a-doin’ sums in their 
heads? An’ how's Gerty Tompkins, the little 
gal that used to help me assay them long 
words? My! but that ‘ere word ‘thought’ 
was an unmerciful hard one, school-ma’am. 
Wasn't it? T-h-u-o-g-t-h, thought,” he said, 
in a tone asif his spelling were a perfect tri- 
umph of correctness. ‘* An’ then there was 
‘through ’—a good deal like the other; I 
couldn’t hardly ever tell them two words 
apart. T-h-r-u-o-g-h, through. I declare, 
school-ma’am, I picked up a lot while I was 
in your l’arnin’-camp. By George, it seems 
sometimes as if my ol’ head would bust a-try- 
in’ fur to hold it all.” 

“You must go to sleep now,” inter- 
rupted the young teacher, with tears in her 
voice. 

‘* Yes, I know,” replied the poor old man, 
meekly—‘‘efIcan. It’sal’aysa tip-top good 
thing ef any one kin sleep betwixt troubles.” 
He closed his eyes wearily, and was soon 
wandering among the many pasts that he had 
known, some of which existed a full gen- 
eration before Miss Edwards’sinfancy. ‘‘ It’s 
a-goin’ to be a cold day to-morrer,” he mut- 
tered, almost under his breath, ‘‘an’ there’s 
hardly anythin’ in the house to eat. I didn't 
know it, or I'd ha’ got home sooner. I've 
been to work hard all the week in Whitney's 
saw-mill, but I'm up to a night’s hunt yet. 
Jest you see ef I don’t lug home a deer in 
the mornin’, Don’t you be a-scoldin’ on him 
now, mother, fur puttin’ of his time on books. 
One cain’t sling their brains an’ muscle at the 
same time. 

spect you'll be. the makin’ of us all, 
brother, along o’ your eddication. You jest 
go ahead an’ scoop it in, an’ we'll stay by 
ye, an’ pay your expenses till ye kin stan’ 
on yer feet. No! Tl wait back till you’ve 
got through; I don’t believe in more’n one 
dippin’in at atime. We might git the foun- 
tains of l’arnin’ kind o’ muddy ef we riled 

‘‘Don't yeu cry, mammy: Now, I tell 

ou things is a-goin’ to be brighter. You'll 

ear from me every week, jest as sure as I 
kin arn the postage fur to send a letter—an’ 
you're goin’ to find somethin’ in it more than 
‘I am well, an’ hope these few lines will find 
you in the same condition.’ There’ll be some 
money in it—half of everything I earn is 
a-comin’ to you—an’ more, too, ef you need 
it. An’ it won’t be many years afore I'll git 
home to ye—sort 0’ new-fashioned prodigal 
jest a-oozin’ out o’ my pockets 
—an’ half on it fur you—an’ all on it, ef you 
want it! 

“— you, stan’ back! Did you think 
you was goin’ to rob him? He’s sick, an’ 
down, an’ in trouble, but he’s got one man 
that'll stay by him till he gits well an’ has 
strength to speak fur himself. Back, you 
dogs—I’ve got the drop on ye, an’ I'll stir you 
up lively ef you try any of your dodges on 
‘‘Injuns! Injuns! Slide back here, Dan! 
They’re a-comin’! We're good fur five o’ 
the red devils apiece— . . . 

‘‘Don’t you go to thankin’ nobody, ma- 
dame, excep’ God. Ef I’ve been able to do 
anything fur the childr’n, He put it into my 
heart—He an’ an angel that’s keepin’ school 
up in Dover townshi 

‘‘ No—the Lord ain’t a-goin’ to let me die 
lonesome an’ alone—He never wants any- 
body to do that. I’ve got a gran’daughter 
—an’ adopted gran’daughter—an’ she’s on 
my side. I’ain’t got any chil’ren to wait fur 
when I git over the divide, but I shall keep 
a lookout fur that adopted gran’daughter. 
She ain’t the kind that forgits, an’ she'll re- 
member me all the way through the grave. 
She—” 

She held her best pupil’s hard and rugged 
hand until he was dead. 


IIT. 


_ The next afternoon a plain, seedy-look- 
ing individual,dressed in faded black, called 
upon Miss Edwards. 

‘“T want to talk with you about my 
brother,” he said. ‘‘He diced yesterday. 
Have you any idea how much he was 
worth?” 

Miss Edwards made no answer, not pos- 
sessing any information concerning his 
finances. 

‘Something over half a million of dél- 
lars,” continued the man in faded black, 
answering his own question. ‘* He made it 
in mining. He was one of the old gold- 
seekers of 1849. He knew how to take 
care of his monetary interests, and pos- 
sessed, indubitably, his own modus operandi 
of enjoying them. I owe it tomy deceased 
brother, madam, to say that he was always 
more than disposed to render me as much 
financial assistance as it would be compatible 
with my dignity to accept. It is among my 
capabilities, 1 am happy to say, to achieve 
a fair though comparatively inconsiderable 
stipend from the—ah —the—ah—the—insur- 
ance business.” 

So this was the learned brother who had 
captured all the erudition of the family, and 
was pow ‘‘ independently poor.” 

‘“* He left,” continued the man in faded 
black, ‘‘ over half a million dollars, well in- 
vested and constantly increasing. And have 
you seen his will?’ | 

‘* Certainly not,” replicd Miss Edwards, 
very quietly and distinctly. What had she 
to do with his will? 

‘* Nor had anything communicated to you 
concerning it?” persisted the man of erudi- 
tion. 

‘* Nothing whatever,” repeated the young 
lady. ‘I do not think any one in this 
neighborhood knew that he was worth a 
dollar in—in money.” A thought of the old 
man’s real mental and moral value came to 
her mind, and two inshed tears hung their 
electric lights in her eyes. 

‘* You are evidently a young lady of most 
unimpeachable integrity and indisputable 
depth of feeling,” remarked the learned bro- 
ther. ‘‘I am glad to make the following 
announcement: Nine-tenths of all that prop- 
erty was left to you in his testamentary dep- 
osition.” 

A magnetic shock thrilled the young lad 
from head to toe. Nine-tenths of a hualf- 
million dollars! Oh, what a dream—what 
a great, grand, gloriousthought! Jack could 

0 to college now, Ethel could paint in 

taly, the twins could be given a thorough 

education from the start, and—and—Paul’s 
parents need not reproach him any more 
for loving a girl that had the bad taste to 
be born poor. The dream, however, soon 
rushed away to join other and older ones. 

‘*Of course I cannot accept it,” she said, 
quietly but firmly. 

‘* Of course by will, though,” as quietly 
and firmly replied the other, with a startling 
descent to monosyllables. 

Miss Edwards felt like ejaculating ‘‘ Sir!” 
as girls do in English plays when gentlemen 
are impertinent to them; but she held her 
peace (meaning her tongue) and her temper 
with it. 

“Tam the only relative who has not as 
yet shuffled off this mortal coil,” resumed 
the learned man. ‘‘I have never contracted 
any matrimonial encumbrances, and have no 
use for the money. I could not manipulate 
it if possessed of it, and am perfectly com- 
petent to live well the remainder of my life 
on fifty thousand dollars. If you do not 
receive the property, it will revert to the 
State. You are young, and can no doubt do 
a great deal of good with it.” 

‘« But why should he leave it to me?” per- 
sisted the young lady. 

‘‘He mentions a number of reasons in his 
testamentary deposition,” replied the other, 
‘‘all replete with assertions that are exceed- 
ingly complimentary and creditable to you. 
His chief and most frequently reiterated 
reason appears to be that you were the 
sweetest woman he had ever fouid, who 
could at once be kind and dignified to him. 
He had led a rough, adventurous life, in 
frontier towns and mining camps; had seen 
very few women, and he used to say you 
redeemed the whole sex for him. You seem 
to have made the last winter of my brother's 
discontented life the most glorious summer 
he had ever found. You must take the 
money.” 

‘*But who wrote the will for him?” in- 
quired the young lady. 

‘‘T am happy to -_. replied the bach- 
elor, somewhat proudly, ‘‘that I achieved 
that somewhat arduous task myself. And I 
may also add that I flatter myself it was 
very fairly done, and will hold.” 

‘* And you signed his name for him?” she 
asked. 

‘‘Oh- no, not at all!” replied the other. 
‘* He could write his name very well—thanks 
to the instructions he had received during 


the past winter.” 
blushed. ‘‘ Do you sup- 


The young lad 
pose I had an idea what he would do with 


his signature?” she exclaimed. 

‘Certainly not,” replied the bachelor. 
Kindly do not because I am a 
poor man and a well-educated one at the 
same time, that I am a fool. He told me all 
about you. You are the first one who ever 
convinced him that education was a bless- 
ing. I had tried for years to do this; and I 
will admit that 1 was a poor sample. He 


went into your school first as an amusement: 
he remained to see what he had missed 
throughout his life. Yes, young lady, the 
money is justly and indubitably yours, and 
you must accept it.” 

And Miss Bertha firmly asserted that she 
would not; and then spent the whole night 


. trying to decide whether she would. 


TT 
ASSAULTS UPON HEALTH 

Are frequently committed by people who dose them- 
selves with violent purgatives. Nothing but ultimate 
injury can he reasonably expected fromsuch medicines, 
and yet, upon the smaliest occasion, many unwise 
people use them repeatedly. If the bowels are cosiive, 
the most efficacious laxative is Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters, which never convulses and gripes the intestines, 
while it thoroughly regulates them «and insures 
healthful action of the liver, stomach, and kidneys 
Use it in rheumatism and malaria.—[{ Adv. } 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the yume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adr.} 


A PITIABLE SIGHT 
it is to see an infant suffering from the lack of 
poner food. It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable 
ood can always be obtained; we refer to the Gail 
Bordeu Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers 
and drnggists every where.—| Adv.] 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


**The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—{Adv.] 


Torpm Livers, the cause of numerous other ail- 
ments, are made healthy and vigorous by the use of 
Weigut’s Inpian 


Dre. Siferet’s Ancostura Birters are the most 
efficucions: stimulant for the appetite.—{ Adv. } 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25 cents a box.—{Adv.] 


No Anti-Pyrine in 
Cures all headaches—trial bottle 10c.—[Adv.] 


“THE PURITY OF . 


A pollinaris 


Offers the best security 
against the dangers of 
most of the ordinary 
drinking waters.” 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


‘«s THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT.’’ 


Automatic Reel. 


It will wind up the line a hundred- 
Pa . times as fast as any other reel. 
ee It will wind the line up 
slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line 
with it. It will save 
more fish than any 
other reel. Send for 
Catalogue. 
Manipulated en- 
tirely. by the hand 
that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 


AN Rocuester, N. Y. 
N. B. See exhibit in Fisheries Building, World's Fair 


LINEW 
LiInEO 


FOR SALE. 
Address 
NORTH AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPH 
80 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Masonic Temple Bld., 
CHICAGO. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


IES WHO VALUE _ 
A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Powe 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
ADVERTISEME NTS, | 
| 
| 
= — 
LIP PURTIS & 20's. 
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THE WOUNDED KNEE MONUMENT. 


BY JOUN C. GRESIIAM, 


Captain Seventh Cavalry, US. A, 


“Tue formidable insurrection of the Sioux received its 
«.ath-blow at Wounded Knee and Drexel Mission, South 
| akota, on the 29th and 30th December, 1890. Till then the 
cirly advent of the Messiah was confidently expected, and 
the whost shirt was deemed a potent talesman against which 
nothing could prevail. But on these memorable days, 
though treachery was added to superstition, the fall of one 
hundred and fifty warriors dispelled all illusion. The 
Mantle of Sitting-Bull had fallen on his friend Big Foot, : 
Wily and capable chief, who had greatly distinguished hini- 
sClf in many barbarities, and won renown in 1876 at the 
miussacre of Custer and the Seventh Cavalry. Trusted and 
atmired by the young men, and by the lawless and desper- 
atv portion of his warlike race, he was well fitted to lead in 
the supreme effort about to be made for the redemption of 
the red man. 

Having destroyed all property that was not actually 
needed on the march, he left his agency on the Cheyenne, 
resolved to join the hostiles in the Bad Lands near Pine 
Ridge. His band included 120 well-armed warriors, They 
were armed with Winchester. rifles, and had abundance of 
munition. Qn the day of the fight most of the men 
gui many of the women wore belts filled with cartridges. 
Js march was ably conducted. When captured by the 
wthith Cavalry under Colonel Sumner, the subtle savage 
nde every profession of friendship, and seemed ready to 
yall that the most exacting captor could desire, But in 
ce first night he quietly stole away and left no trace by 
jAich he could be pursued or discovered. To intercept him 
asa matter of grave importance, and liberal rewards for 
i formation as to his movements were offered by the people, 
i the military authorities, and by the press. On the 26th 
d’ December, 1890, Whitside’s squadron of the Seventh 
Cuvalry was sent to scout for Big Foot, and on the 28th 
fund and captured the entire band only twenty miles from 
taeagency. Ourorders required us to disarm or to destroy 
a. While Forsyth was making every effort peaceably 

secure their arms, the bloody catastrophe at Wounded 
nee was precipitated by their superstition and treachery. 
‘Whe annihilation of these fanatics aroused great indignation, 
wad subjected us to loud censure, while our maimed and 
dead. nearly seventy in number, were thought by some to 
¢ «cite little notice or sympathy. 

The following day Forsyth received orders to scout in the 
«irection of the hostile camp, and while performing this 
duty was attacked by six hundred or more Indians. Though 
largely outnumbered, we demonstrated to the savages a sec- 
Ynd time the vanity of their illusions. This occurred near 
the Catholic establishment called Drexel Mission. The re- 
mains of most of our dead still rest in the treeless, homely 
little Indian cemetery at Pine Ridge, where we laid them on 
i stormy day of biting winds and rapidly falling snow. We 
Wore heavy overcoats, and were heavily armed and equipped 
in preparation for a possible attack which might come be- 


‘fore our sad duty was done. 


As full accounts of all these events appeared in HARPER's 
AVEEKLY and the daily papers of that time, and are now 
yart of history, we may dismiss their further considera- 
tion and turn to the sequel, which occurred at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. Tuesday the 25th July, 1893, was a gala- 
fay with us. All duty was suspended, so that nothing 
night interfere with the interesting exercises appointed to 
nke place. The neighboring town of Junction City closed 
is stores and came over to assist us. Thousands of people 
from other places thronged the avenues of the post, and 
Ghere were many persons of note among the visitors, 

The entire earrison, consisting of eight troops of cavalry. 
hree batteries of artillery, the Seventh Cavalry Band, and 
the medical department—more than 700 men—were drawn 
up in full dress, and by their fine appearance and soldierly 
bearing added ‘pomp and circumstance to the oceasion. 
The Hon. Mr. Burton of Kansas delivered an eloquent ora- 

on, at the conclusion of which the veil fell from a massive 

d handsome monument... Instantly a mighty shout, deaf- 
Wing and prolonged, went up from the vast multitude, the 
cAvalry presented arms, and each of the batteries fired in 
guecession a salvo of three volleys. 
£°The foundation, of Kansas limestone, is surmounted by 

jur bases, the die, the plinth, and the cap, all of New Eng- 

nd granite, and rising to the height of twenty-five feet. 
he die of Quincy granite has four panels, which are highly 
‘plished to receive the inscriptions. The cap is pyramidal, 
tid. like the visible portions of the bases and the plinth, is 
ixed. On the first face are the following words: 
\ ‘To the seldiers who were killed in battle with Sioux 
lians at Wounded Knee and Drexel Mission, South 
akota, December 29 and 30. 1890. Erected as a tribute of 
affection by their comrades of the Medical Department and 
Seventh Cavalry, U.S. Army.” 
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The other three panels are filled with the names of the 
dead, Including those of Captain)George D. Wallace and 
Lieutenant James D. Mann, there are thirty-six names. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY. 
Serveant-Major R. W. Corwine. 

Troop A.—Sergeants Alvin H. Haselweod, Arthur C. Dyer, Saddler 
Henry Frey. Privates Hernan Granberg, George Johneun, Michael Re- 
yon, James Logan, 

Troor B.—First Sergeant Dora S. Coffey, Corporals Harry RK. Forrest, 
Charles H. Newell. Privates William S. Mezo, John Costello, Ralph L. 
Cook, Harry Stone. 

Troor C.—Private Jan DeVreede. 

Troor D.—Private Frank E. Reimecky. 

Troop K.—Sergeaut Robert H. Nettles. | Private August Kellner. 

Troor G.—Private D. Franceschetti. 

Troor I.—Sergeant Henry Howard. Corporal Albert S Bone. Black- 
emith Gustav Korn. Privates Bernhard. Zehnder, Pieree Cummings, 
James E. Kelley, Daniel Twohig. 

Troor K.—Captain George D. Wallace, First Lieutenant James D. 
Mann. Sergeant William F. Hodges. Privates Philip Schwenkey, Wil- 
liam F. MeClintock, George Elliott, William Adams, Joseph Murphy, 
Jolin McCue, 

HOSPITAL CORPS. 


Hospital Steward Oscar Pollak. 


THE BRIGHTER DAY. 


We sailed amid #hé pouring rain all day, 
While Mother ‘‘arey’s chickens flew behind. 

The clouds, whie’?, hovered low, were dull and gray, 
Like to the sea and scarce a breath of wind 

Filled out the heavy sail which tapping swung. 
The ship scare® moved across the silent sea, 

And from the mast’s high head the pennant hung 
Bereft of life—a thing of misery. 


The clouds grew*darker as the day passed on— 
Despair and darkness seemed to be the goal 

To which we sailpd—till from the setting sun 
A ray of lightjacross the waters stole, 

And then a thotand rays broke forth and turned 
Each drop of fjin into a gem of light. 

A sea of gold the western ocewn burned, 
And backward fell the forces of the night. 


All things were Caanged at onee—where sea and sky 
To eastward met there spread a purple glow. 
A rosy canopy Ws set on high, 
But where the flaming sun was setting low 
There sprang fai castles from the stretch of sea, 
Fired at cach [pint—lit with the brightest beams— 
And touched wit) that delicious mystery. 
That wakes to:ife the poet's twilight dreams. 


The rain still fe but, stretched from south to north, 

A double raink jw cheered the sailor’s thought. 
We watched the, ight of day go slowly forth, 

While night ca pe on, but in our hearts was wrought 
A blessed change’ The dreary darkness failed 

To bring despa-r. Sweet Hope held gentle sway. 
The night must , pd, and confident we sailed, 

Glad in the pr¢jnise of the brighter day. 

FLAVEL Scorr MINEs. 


+HIS-BUSY: 
‘WORLD 


THERE is a conte nporary Turpin who promises to make 
the famous name ly) bears an ambiguous patronymic. He 
is the inventor of telinite, and the fact that he has lately 
languished in a Fre4ch prison uniler unjust conviction of 
selling his inventio} out of France argues strongly for the 
belicf that for wat purposes melinite has value. But he 
suys that while in /urance he invented a new electric war 
machine of such plwer that an ordinary merehant vessel 
armed with one of them will be more than a match for any 
iron clad. This majhine can be discharged four times in an 
hour, At each distharge it throws 25,000 projectiles, so 
dispersed as to cove? some twenty Square miles, and devised 
to kill at three miles ‘distance. Neither forts nor armor will 
offer any effectual | esistance to M. Turpin’s missiles when 
his machine is perfe¢ted. He is evidently the man civiliza- 
tion is Waiting for, since it only needs such a machine as he 
has planned to make war too alssurdly destructive to be 
tolerated. 


Another thing th 1 may have the same effect will be the 
perfection of flying-¢machines. Once the air is navigable by 
a contrivance that } jill carry a reasonable weight, dynamite 
bombs can be so opMortunely dropped as to destroy the com- 
fort of people living in forts. But, somehow, tlying-machines 
still hesitate to fly.) Mr. Joseph Foster, of Salem, tried his 
the other day, butt merely 
flopped; nor has there been 
any recent news ofa hopeful 
character about the air- boat 
that was rumoredjto be in 
the course of cons®fuction in 
the Smithsonian [stitute at 
Washington. 

Invention also k Seps busy 
with the allied proly $m of sub- 
marine navigation, Vid in that 
field the prospects are more 
hopeful two species pf diving- 
boats being actual under in- 
vestigation by the Navy De- 
partment. Serious yonsidera- 
tion of a war-vesse*Ahat is in- 
tended to be navi ated with 
men in it under wiiter seems 
an amazing thing,sbut good 
money hasbeen speft and lives 
lost on such attempts before 
now, and some practical re- 
sults have been reached. The , 
submarine -ship. man has the 
of the air-boat in- 
ventor in that the easiest end 
of his problem is the one near- 
est to him. He must make a 
ship that will go down and 
come up again, and as he usu- 
ally can construct a vessel that 
will go down, he feels when he 
has got that far that he has 
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made progress. But the air-boat man must first make his 
contrivance go up,and at that he sticks. If he could once get 
it up, it is quite possible that it would come down in a way 
that would give him real hopefulness; but as it is, haviny 
the hard end of his job to do first, he suffers from a deart), 
of encouraging symptoms. 


It does not prove a man to be dishonest that his summer 
hotel* burns dewn well insured even late in the fall or in « 
bad season. If he had not insured it, it would show him to 
be a careless proprietor. If it were generally unprofitable 
to insure summer hotels, the underwriters would not do it. 
And yet when the average*newspaper reader sees that 
summer hotel has burned, the only question that suggests 
itself in the matter is whether the owner was a “ firebug ” 
or merely a very lucky man, He should take notice that 
often it is a serious misfortune to the owner of a summer 
hotel to have his property burned up. The Glen House. 
for example, in the White Mountains, burned the other day 
amid the lamentations of all New England, and got real 
obituary notices in the newspapers. 


The bicyelist’s stoop (kyphoris bicyclistanum) seems to 
be, practically contined to boys. Girls ride bicycles more 
und more, but for some reason they do not find it necessary 
to hunch their shoulders forward and double themselves 
over the handles of their machines. Perhaps that is because 
they are vainer than the boys and care more how they look, 
Perhaps it is merely because they have more sénse, Per. 
haps there is another reason still, and the mothers of stoop. 
ing cyclists might correct their youngsters’ deformity by 
putting them into corsets. 


One of the felicities that the summer season offers in ex- 
ceptional measure is the happiness of watching fine people 
without the obligation of talking up to the standard of 
their appearance. By rights there should be a correspond. 
enee between the outside and what is within, and people 
who are brave in raimént and splendid in equipage and 
surroundings should be coruscative in their gayety and 
dazzling in their wit. The obligation to be so is recog- 
nized to some extent, and is at the bottom of the com- 
mon experience of putting on one’s best manners with 
one’s best clothes. Very considerable, therefore, is the 
luxury of being a plain person at a fashionable watering- 
place, Where one may think one’s ordinary thoughts and 
talk commonplace chat, and be enlivened without personal 
exertion by the fine plumage and high spirits of one’s fel. 
lows. The ideal watering-place for many toil-worn minds 
is not so much one where there is absolute quiet, as where 
the wheels are kept energetically spinning by enthusiastic 
volunteers without imposing any obligation on an indisposed 
person to lend a hand ut the erank. 


Young gentlemen who intend to compete for the prizes 
offered by Mr. James Gordon Bennett for the best political 
‘leaders’ written by college undergraduates may do worse 
than to preserve in their scrap-books for study and reference 
the occasional remarks of the New York Sun on politics in 
Massachusetts. The Bay State being sufticiently remote to 
be a safe plaything for the Swn, that contemporary toys with 
its affairs with a gayety and unfettered intelligence which 
occasionally yield results that are sincerely pleasing. In 
composing political ‘‘ leaders ” for newspapers it is of impor- 
tance, first, to say something; second, to say it so that it 
will be read. If any aspirant for Mr. Bennett's prizes finds 
that he cannot do both of these desirable things, let him 
concentrate his energies on the second one. To say nothing 
in particular may seem hardly worth while, but from the 
newspaper point of view it is vastly better to say nothing to 
somebody than to say something to nobody. A newspaper 
that is published every day in the year is sure to have some 
dull days and some waiting days on which the man who 
can say nothing in particular about politics, and say it with 
such wisdom and grace that it is worth reading, gets ample 
opportunity to earn his pay. Political silence is oftentimes 
too invaluably golden to be marred by the alloy of actual 
speech, but dead silence in any company is embarrassing, 
and to temper it with an appearance of talk that occupies 
the car without leaving any sediment in the mind is a useful 
sort of jugglery by which, if nothing better offers, a pen- 
and-ink living may sometimes be earned. 


If M. André Castaigne is not a bad man to meet in a back 
street on a dark night, the picture of him in a recent Critic 
does him injustice. Undoubtedly the fact is that he is a 
good man to have along on a dark night in an unruly neigh- 
borhood. His Baltimore pupil who has sketched him in 
charcoal gives him the air of aman fit to sit down before kings 
or to stand up to hotel clerks. That is, an imposing air, and 
grim as it is inthe picture, itis becoming. After seeifg how 
much force M. Castaigne’s features can express, one looks for 
strength in hisdrawings, and is not surprised when he finds it. 

E. MARTIN. 


MARINE NOTES. 


Captain Hendee toed his Bark into the Harbor yesterday noon. 
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THE LONGWOOD COURTS—THE STEVENS-CHACE MATCH. 
From a Photograph by the Art Publishing Company, Boston. 


RICHARD STEVENS. 


NOTHING HAS OCCURRED ON THE TENNIS-COURTS the 
past Weck to change whatever lines had been formed on the 
cames Of the leading players in singles. The National 
doubles championship held at Chicago was the most success- 
fulin point of attendance and spirited play of any ever given. 
lieretofore this event has been altogether an incidental fea- 
ture, and especially at Newport, where it has come to be 
regarded as an anticlimax. It was wise, therefore, for the 
National Association officials to choose Chicago as the site 
‘or this year, and the event has gone off with an éclat it 
uever attained elsewhere. It would be to the best interest 
of lawn-tennis if the championship in doubles were always 
'» be decided at another place and on another date than 
‘ose of Newport and the latter part of August. As it is, 
‘le Newport tournament is dragged out two days longer 
‘imn it should be. Orie week should be sufficient time for 
ie event, and if it is not with the present accommodations, 
~ome new courts could be made on the abundant space in- 
~ide the Casino enclosure. As it is, it no doubt suits the 
ieople who spend the season at Newport, but they are as 
“i¢ inten compared to the great numbers who make other 
resorts than Newport their summer abiding-place. These 
should have consideration from the Association when its 
Ollicials are arranging the details of the tournament. The 
hold of lawn-tennis on the public is none too secure now, 
wl to strengthen its position and widen interest in this 
National championship ought to recommend itself to those 
pon whose judgment its future must be directed. 


IN NONE OF THE TOURNAMENTS the last seven days has 
‘here been a match to change the complexion of the tennis 
outlook. Hobart and Hovey defeated the Californians, 
aylor and Tobin, with such case that it proves the Eastern 
same to be much faster than the Western. No match in 
singles of any significance whatever was played, the nearest 
‘pproach to it being that at New Castle, New Hampshire, 
between Malcolm Chace and R. D. Wrenn, which was as 
likely to go to one as to the other, for these two are pretty 
well mated, and neither can yet be regarded as an upsetting 
element in the Newport tournament, notwithstanding the 
fact that Wrenn last year won from W. P. Knapp, after one 


MALCOLM CHACE. 
From a Photograph by the Art Publishing Company, Boston. 


ay, 


F. H. HOVEY. 


of the longest matches on record, and that it took full five 
sets for Knapp to win from Chace. 

Taking, then, the results of the Saratoga and Longwood 
tournaments, there does not seem to be any one strong enough 
to keep Clarence Hobart from winning the All Comers at 
Newport and—by default—the championship of the United 
States. This year, as once before, when R. D. Sears, after 
holding the championship for seven years, defaulted in 1888 
to H. W. Slocum, Jun., the holder will not defend his title. 
Mr. Campbell is wise to retire while he is yet unbeaten, and 
at a time, too, when every one of the leading players has 


_ been defeated by him at one time or another. It is folly for 


any man to attempt to phy against such experts as Hobart 
and Hovey unless he is it\a position to train and keep up 
his practice. Campbell is\now in business, and so situ- 
ated as to make steady practice an impossibility. He would 


be foolish indeed to attemyt to defend his title unless he’ 


were in condition good engégh for him to do himself justice. 


KNAPP SEEMS THE MAN LIKELY to give Hobart the hard- 
est tussle for the All Gomers should he happen to stay in 
the tournament that lohg. But he has so often been the vic- 
tim of hard luck, and his game depends so much on con- 
dition, that his chances of reaching the last round are du- 
bious. His game is probably dreaded by Hobart more 
than any other; for while he is not brilliant, and while Ho- 
bart beat him at Saratoga, Knapp’s persistency and tireless 
play always invest the match with a decided element of un- 
certainty. None of the others could play the kind of game 
Knapp does and do better than second-rate work, but 
Knapp manages to get enough out of it to keep the very 
best continuously on the anxious seat. Endurance and 
steady play, with skill that is no more advanced than that 
of any one of the first ten players, combine to make his game 
a hard one, 


HovVEY,WHO IS BY FAR THE MOST BRILLIANT player on the 
court, is always at adisadvantage in playing Hobart, and for 
several good reasons. First of all, the New-Yorker has beaten 
him so often that Hovey probably goes into every match 
with a sneaking notion that he is going to be defeated, and 
that has a lot to do with a man’s play. Then as a matter of 
fact, too, Hobart, besides having the confidence of many vic- 
tories over Hovey, has studied the Harvard player’s game so 
thoroughly that he knows very well how to handle him. At 
their top form I should say Hobart would win from Hovey 
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To become the p 


V. G. HALL. 
From a Photograph by the Art Publishing Company, Boston. 


LONGWOOD CHALLENGE BOWL. 
roperty of the player winning it for three (not 
necessarily consecutive) years. { 
Winners: E. L. Hall, 1991; F. H. Hovey, 1892 and 1893. 

From a Photograph by the Art Publishing Company, Boston. : 


J. T. WHITTELSEY. CLARENCE HOBART. 


four times out of five. Hovey would also be at a disadvan- 
tuge against Knapp, whose untiring steady play is just the 
kind to worry and make him unsteady. He would not be 
able to do his best, and though his game is infinitely more 
brilliant and more skilful, he lacks steadiness, and a match 
between them would be very uncertain, with odds just a 
trifle in favor of Knapp. 


W. A. LARNED IS ANOTHER BRILLIANT but somewhat un- 
steady performer, though,when he has had more experience 
and is a year or two older he will likely overcome his pres- 
ent erratic tendency. He is something like Hovey in his 
play, and much of his style is after the Harvard expert, 
from whom, however, he ought not to win this year at 
least. Neither should he defeat Knapp, though it would 
be a great struggle between them. E. L. Hall, who has not 
been at all well this season and is now resting, is certainly 
in this class if he should regain his true form; last year 
Larned defeated him in the semifinals, but they are so near- 
ly matched that another contest would be just as likely 
to result in Hall’s favor. 

For the rest: Richard Stevens. Malcolm Chace, V. G. Hall, 
and R. D. Wrenn are in a class below, notwithstanding the 
fact that Wrenn beat Knapp last year. Stevens is playing 
strongly this season, and he was especially formidable at 
Longwood. Probably no one in this country is so skilful at 
strictly base-line play; but this style has been superseded, 
or, more correctly speaking, combined with more or less net- 
work; and this Stevens ignores completely, so that his game 
ought not to win from Hobart, Hovey, Knapp, or Larned, 
nor from Wrenn as he played last year against Knapp at 
Newport. Chace is improving a little each year, but he must 
grow much steadier and use his head more before he can 
hope to win from any of the first players. Had he a lit- 
tle more confidence, and tried to stick at the net a little more 
in his match at Longwood with Stevens, despite the latter's 
clever lobbing, he might have pulled off a victory. Wrenn 
has not yet shown the form he displayed at Newport last 
year; he may reach it, but present indications are that he 
will not make so good a showing as he did in ’92, unless he 
takes a very sudden brace. V. G. Hall is also altogether out 
of his form, which comes about entirely because the de- 
mands of business will not permit the Unlimited practice 
college boys enjoy, and without steady and hard practice 
in lawn-tennis—or any other game nowadays—one is cer- 
tainly not ‘‘in it,” 
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SUMMING IT ALI UP, THEREFORE. the season’s play thus 
far seems to point to the Newport honors resting finally on 
Hobart, Hovey, Kuapp, or Larned, with E. L. Hall's chances 
contingent upon his getting into form; and of these Hobart 
looks like the All Comer winner, with Hovey and Knapp 
to decile on the runner-up. Knapp has so often been un- 
fortunate at Newport, however, he is more than likely to be 
inconsiderate enough to upset this pretty litle plan. 

These are some of the things the Saratoga and Longwood 
tournaments teach us. No new players of unusual merit 
have made their appearance, several of the veterans have 
dropped out of the ranks, and there will be scen at New- 
port the same faces as last year, with the exception of proba- 
bly two or three Westerners, who are coming on to get a 
practical illustration of the comparative merits of the Eastern 
and Western game. The Pacific coast champion, W. H. Tay- 
lor, is coming East, and will be seen first, very likely, at the 
Exsex County Club (Mass.) tournament, which takes the 
place of the usual Nahant fixture. He may upset some cal- 
culations at Newport, but, if so, it will probably be up in 
the first rounds. After seeing his play at Chicago in the 
doubles, it is quite certain any one of the players mentioned 
in these paragraphs could win from him. 

Tie Meadow Club, of Southampton, Long Island, holds 
its tournament in the week (this ove) beginning July 31st, 
and as time for the Newport event is drawing near, all the 
leading plavers are quite certain to put in an appearance. 
As the Long Island championship is the stake, E. L. Hall, 
the holder, will probably make his first appearance since the 
Seabright tournament. Last vear Stevens, Larned, and the 
Hall brothers were the most notable entries, but it looks as 
if the winner this week would have a much harder time 
then he did in ‘92. <A ‘* World’s Fair” singles tournament 
is also being held in Chicago, which may attract Hovey. 


Tuer NATIONAL DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP began on the 
St. George Cricket Grounds, Chicago, with fifteen pairs, 
the strongest of whom were Hovey and Hobart, Ryerson 
and McCormick, and Chase and Clark. The few entries 
from the East wasadisappointment; besides the champions, 
Y. S. Campbell and R. P. Huntington, there were only 
Hobart and Hovey, and veteran J. 5. Clark partnered by 
S. T. Chase, the Western champion. Larned and E. L. 
IIall had been expected, but the latter’s indisposition kept 
both away. The courts had Deen carefully prepared, and 
outside of Newport there are none better in the country. 

The play of the first two days was devoted to weeding 
out, matches being won in straight sets, with the exception 
of that between Clark and Chase, who were kept busy beat- 
ing Scudder and Neely—7-5, 46, 6-2,6-4. Taylor and To- 
bin, who have held the Pacific Coast championship for sev- 
eral years, and the first until this year in singles*also, were 
somewhat of a disappointment in their play, as they made 
but litle progress with Hobart and Hovey in their match. 
The latter played with great confidence, and with such pace 
that the Californians could win only afew games. Taylor's 
quick work at the net made a few points for his side, but 
they were really outclassed, losing—6-1, 6-1, 6-1. Hobart 
and Hovey continued their good work, and won their way 
with no défficulty to the final round. 


THE BEST MATCH BY ALL opps of the tournament was that 
between Hobart and Hovey and the Neels, C. B. and 8. R., 
representing the Chicago University, but originally from 
Oakland, California. They made a great fight, coming with- 
in-one point of winning the first set, and playing hard for 
every poimt. Carr Neel has a way of serving the ballona run 
towards the net which brings them both up. They made 
strong rallies, and returned some balls apparently safely 
placed. In fact, their tennis was very good, and would 

robably have won from any other team in the tournament. 

hey should by all means come East to Newport. 

A more stubbornly fought though less brilliant match was 
that of Whase and Clark against Ryerson and McCormick, 
won by the former pair—7-5, 2-6, 5-7, 6-3, 10-8—after near- 
ly three fours Jf hard play. - Clark played with much of his 
old-timévim, and was well supported by Chase. McCormick 
plaved a very good game, his smashing being brilliant. 

Hobart and Hovey kept up their winning pace against 
Campbell and Huntington iu the championship round, and 
won 6-3, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2, after a match that showed by turns 
some very brilliant and ordinary play on the part of Camp- 
bell and “Huntivgion, due to lack of practice. Campbell 
volleyed poorly, though at times did some pretty work at 
the net. Huntington was far from his old-time form.. On 
the other hand, Hobart and Hovey played brilliantly, the 
former's side line drives and the latter's volleying giviug 
the spectators a rare treat of good tennis. 


THE ONLY MATCH IN THE NEW CasTLE, N. H., tourna- 
ment to at all have any bearing on Newport was that be- 
tween R. D. Wrenn and Malcolm Chace, in which the form- 
er won—7-—). 64, 2-6,6-4. It was, in fact, the only interest- 
ing play of the week, for Wrenn had won easy victories, 
and Chace bad but one struggle, with C. R. Budlong, and 
that of short duration. Budlong, however, is showing 
steady improvement, and he made Chace work hard for the 
first set-—8-6—but fell down sadly in the second—6-3. The 
veteran A. E. Wright was no match for Chace, though the 
latter carelessly threw away the second set, bor was the 
Yale champion, A. F. Foote. When, therefore, Chace and 
Wrenn came together for the finals, their superiority over 
the others was undoubted. Both these men play near- 
ly the same kind of a game; both run to the net on every 
available opportunity, and each is strong and unsteady by 
turns. This time Wrenu proved the steadier, and passed 
and outplaced Chace, who seemed unable to hold on to his 
verve, and Jost control of the ball. Wrenn had his unsteady 
turn in the third set, and got only two games while Chace 
.was winning six. Chace did some good lobbing, but he 
needs a lot of seasoning. Wrenn’s service was hard, and he 
showed the best form of this season. Chace and Wrenn 
ulso won the doubles from Budlong and Reed (the Amherst 
champion)—6-3, 7-5, 7-5—but the lesser lights gave them a 
good fight for it. 


THe CANADIAN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP, in singles and 
doubles, again goes to players from the United States, Last 
year F. H. Hovey slipped up to Toronto and, together with 

ixby, won all in sight. This year the tournament, so far 
as concerned representation from the States, was left to De- 
troit, and Paddock and Cole, after hard work in the first set, 
took the next two easily from Pope and Pope of Toronto. 
Avery of Detroit played a great uphill game against Mac- 
Kenzie of Toronto. After losing the first two sets—4-6, 4-6, 
he won three straight—6-38, 6-1, 6-1, and the match. Miss 


Osborne successfully defended her title against Mrs. Smith 
—6-8, 6-4, 6-2. 
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The playing: in the Northwestern championship tourna- 
ment, held at Lake Minnetonka, showed the best average 
play of any previous year, the quality of the entries being 
especially better than usual. 

Last year Elting of Chicago defeated Belden, who held 
the championship, but this year Belden regained the title 
after a match that had twb very pretty and hard-fought sets 
—5-7. 6-4, 8-6, 6-4. The doubles were also wrested from 
Chicago—Wrenn and Elting holders—by Jayne and Cook, 
after a hard struggle in the fast set, 6-3,6-2, 11-9. Tennis 
in the Northwest is improving greatly. Some of these men 
should enter at Newport. * 


Tue New York Yacut Cics cretse, which will begin 
next Monday’ with the rendezvous off Glen Cove, is the 
event to whic) yachtsmen have been looking all season, 
and it is certs {nm to prove the most memorable one in the 
club's history, The programme for the cruise, issued by 
the fleet capta®), Gouverneur Kortright, is: 


Monday, 7th, rendeavous, Glen Cove, and Com- 
mode fe Cup races. 
Tuesday, Augast 8th, Glen Cove to Morris Cove. 
Wednesd, ¥, August 9th. Marris Cove to New London, 
Thursday Auguet 10th, New London to Newport, 
Friday, A jgust 11th, Goelet ‘Cup races off Newport. 
Saturday, August 12th, Newport to Vineyard Haven. 
Sunday, 4 @gust 13th, the fleet will remain at anchor. 
Monday, , nguet 14th, Vineyard Haven to New Bedford. 
Tnesday,} ingust 15th, New Bedford to Newport. 
Weduesd; 7, August 16th, Astor Cup races of Newport. 


If for no oth # reason it woald be noteworthy for bringing 
the four cup-d Tenders together for the first time, and giving 
the yachting yorld an opportunity of judging their merits 
in competition But the raees of the cup defenders will 
not be the onl? notable events of the cruise. While they 
will naturally mough absorb, the greater amount of atten- 
tion, no small i terest will. be manifested in the performances 
of the schoone 8, and especially in those of Rmerald, Lasca, 
and Alcea. Tie last two had their first meeting last year, 
and in their rayps the Lasca demonstrated her superiority so 
decidedly that, less she has been much improved, Alcaa’s 
sailing will ha; ily arouse much interest this season. The 
Emerald, howe.er, in her raées this season, her first, has 
given promise of making Laara go faster than ever before 
in order to wir The ofhers of this class—over 80 and not 
above 90 feet w. l.—are the! old-timers—Mayfloier, Mar- 
guerite, Volunteer, Mexlin, Atlantic, Grayling, Alert, 
and Sachem. 4 will be interesting to see how these last 
will compare \ath the later additions to the class. Mar- 
guerite, last sedyon, did some fine work; this year she will 
sail under another owner's flag. 

The Voluntee*is uncertain, but the chances are that Gen- 
eral Paine will ‘vish to give all his attention to the Judilee. 
There is nothifig new in seventy - footers, except the old 
crack single-stiiker 7itania, made over into a schooner and 
rechristened Dagmar; her sailing thus far has not been up 
to expectations, Quickstep is pretty apt to be en écidence, 
and possibly Shamrock, no longer the property of Mr. Max- 
well, Likely er ough the sport of this class will be furnished 
by Viator and Agalea, which bave already had several races, 
and are certain © single one another out whenever they are 
on the same-wa er. 


OF THE LARC £ SCHOONERS (Over 100 feet l.w.1.) Dauntless 
and Romona ar dikely to continue the fight they had in the 
Larchmont reg? «ta, and which they kept up throughout the 
recent very su¢ cessful cruise of that club. But they will 
not have the ba tle to themselves, as they, with Constellation, 
had last year. .The famous old ocean-racer Coronet may 
be a starter, as well as Yampa, which Mr. Chester Chapin 
has recently out jtted with a new suit of sails for the purpose. 
The Constellatio | may not be seen, Mr. Thayer being abroad, 
and nothing as’ ‘et having been heard of bis making any ar- 
rangements to’ ace the big schooner. Of the class below 
(over 90 and les than 100 feet L.w.1.), there is only the For- 
tuna, the fate ¢f the Montauk being unknown, 

Of the sloops, the new 46-footer Carmita has done little sail- 
ing since she q me off the ways, and it remains to be seen 
how much she ’ as been benefited by taking off some of the 
lead on her kee}? Thus far she has not been the success the 
sportsmanship ‘$f her owner deserves. Unless she sails a 
great deal fast. than she has so far, the Wasp will have 
more or less of, { walk-over so far as Curmita is concerned. 
Possibly the G2 riana, the undisputed queen of the class in 
‘91, may turn uy at the startingsline; but Gloriana has never 
been herself sin je she passed out of E. D. Morgan’s owner- 
ship; or mayly -the case is bétter put by saying that no 
one has sailed fir up to the fofm she displayed in ’91 since 
another skippe};than the Commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club too = her helm. 

¢ 


THE GREAT - NTEREST Is, OF COURSE, in what the cup- 
defenders, Coloi_ a, Vigilant, Pilgrim. and Jubilee, ave going 
to do. They h Ve been so thoroughly discussed in these 
columns that remains now veéry litle to add. In the 
past week everj_one of them lms been out as often as pos- 
sible, and the pq formance of each bas been an improvement 
on the work of }-se week before. Pilgrim and Jubilee have 
fought shy of fae another, but the former continues the 
favorite of those sho have watched them both. Colonia has 
been in the dry; ock for her fidal dressing, and her sailing 
has been up tos 'xpectations; she has not been seen much 
by any save tho: + directly interested in her. She is practi- 
cally an enlargé 4 Wasp, and if-she travels as rapidly, the 
others will have o be marvels to beat her. 

Vigilant has Yad no end of tuning up, and the way she 
goes through thg@water impresses her speed upon all who 
have seen her. he is undoubtedly a fast boat; in fact, they 
are all fast bpatsgevery one of them, and there will be some 
great racing in ife next two weeks. 

Jubilee, Pilgrim, and Vigilant are all to be hauled out this 
week in prepardtion for the races, the last in a Brooklyn 
dock, the others 4t Boston. It is not probable that either of 
the Boston boats will be seen until the Goelet Cup races, 


ALTHOUGH T jE PERFORMANCES OF ALL THE cup -de- 
fenders have be, a good, and the speed great as compared 
with all former | jandards, the stories of running across the 
bow of a steame /making fourteen knots, of passing them 
making eightee; , knots, and leaving, as though anchored, 
tugs making tw knots, must be taken em grano salis. 
It sounds as thojjgh the American reporter was determined 
not to be outdepe by his English confrere who has been 
sending over refgarkable stories of the speed of Valkyrie, 
Britannia, and Satanita, in which seventeen knots an hour 
was quite a common occurrence. It is very safe to say that 
when we come to follow the cup-defenders in the Goelet 
and Astor and: Corinthian Club (of New York) special 
races, we shall b3 able to remain within hailing distance, 


except in running before the wind, on a steamer p..° ; 
fourteen knots an hour. These calculations arealway.. 4” 
roughest kind, and invariably exaggerated. First oy lie 
dinary excursion steamboats that make eighteen k), 
hour are exceedingly scarce, and the average tue ha. 
wants to do grinding out ten an hour, When the « 
races come off, the times made will surprise those yw), 
believed that any of these yachts could make seven;, 
eighteen knots an hour under lower sails. 


In BRITISH WATERS PREPARATIONS are making f,,- 
Cape May Cup race which is to be sailed about Augu-; 
Beginning on the 5th, there will be an entire week of y.. 
in which Narahoe will have an opportunity of testin. 
English beats and tuning up. | 

The New York Yacht Club Committee has definite), 
cided that the international races for the America’s ( ‘Up 
begin October 5th, the best three out of five to be deci. fi 
the winner. Despite the Committee's opinion the 
trary, it seems an unnecessarily late date. The N. yy « 
cruise and the several races at its end will all be over })y +i. 
last of August; a week to haul out preparatory to the || | 
races, Which will take another week; say another hau! 
by the chosen defender, and by the 25th of September |, 
would be ready to successfully defend the cup agains: 
Valkyrie ov any other British yacht. 

Lord Dunraven seems determined to start the Vals, 
ugainst the Nacahoe, and yachtsmen on both sides look uy. 
his intention with disfavor. Should the Narahoe win. 1 
would absolutely take all the interest out of the Americu « 
Cup races. In any event, the Narahoe may be depended 
to give a good account of herself. She has a good fightin 
chauce. 


THE Myopra PoLo WEEK began on Saturday last—July 
29:h—and will last until August 12th. Some really good 
sport is promised, although the entries are few—only two, as 
a matter of fact, beside the home team. These are the In 
dependence team, of Morristown—which includes Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jun., George L. Day, Benjamin Nicoll, and 
George P. Eustis—the regular Myopia team, and a new 
young team from Harvard, which includes Elliott Cowdin 
(2 goals), J.S: Wadsworth (0), R. Brooks (1), J. A.Stillman (6) 
The polo season thus far has been neither successful nor 
exciting. The last tournament,at Cedarhurst afforded some 
interesting play between Westchester. Meadowbrook, and 
Rockaway, tlie first winning the Alden Cup; but it was 
chiefly notable for the lack of team-work, while some of the 
play of men handicapped high enough to show they ought 
to do better, would have been unworthy a second-rater. 


WITH A FEW RARE EXCEPTIONS, polo men appear singu 
larly indifferent to the fate of the American game. By rea- 
son of their obstinacy—or shall we say selfishness?—in re 
fusing to listen to any improvement on present methods, so as 
to give the second-class men encouragement and practice, they 
have actually gone backwards in the past two years—with 
one notable exception, however, and that is the members of 
the Independence team, Who this season have swept all be- 
fore them in every tournament in which they have piayed. 
It might be said that they are the only men to-day in this 
country who have, in practice and in matches, aimed and 
succeeded in playing a team game. What thev have ac- 
complished shows the merit in the method. 

It is indeed too bad there are so few polo men who care 
about the standard of our play or the quality of the Amer- 
ican game. There is a sad wanting of sportsmanship in 
about seventy-five per cent. of those who follow the game 
more or less. 

After Myopia the scene shifts to Newport, where the West- 
chester Club bas its tournament from August 14th to 26th. 
The Oyster Bay week, which used to fill in’nicely before 
Newport, is scratched off the list, the club having apparent- 
ly slumped since Theodore Roosevelt found it impossible to 
find time to play. Immediately following Newport is the 
Hingham week, August 28th to September 2d, and then 
Brookline, September 4th to 14th. At all of these there hcs 
been a generous offering of prizes. The entries are not yet 
in, but it is to be hoped they will be generous, for if the 
ending of the season is no better than the beginning, the 
polo year of 93 will have been the poorest of the last three 


THESE CLIPPINGS, FROM THE NEW YORK Sun, are printed 
here to show how many different kinds of an ‘‘ amateur” an 
amateur racing cyclist of the League of American Wheel- 
men can be: 


* Aspcry Park, July 27th.—W.W. Taxis, of Philadelphia, the crack bi- 
cycle-rider who has been suspended by the L.A.W. Racing Board pend 
ing an investigation into the charge of professionalism mace against 
him, made an affidavit yesterday before Notary Public Frank Pawley ot 
this place and forwarded it to the Racing Board. Taxis says that on 
June 27th he sold one of his prize wheels to a Philadelphian, giving a re- 
ceipt in the name of his mother. He then gave the money to his mother, 
taking ber receipt. He claims that his mother js acting as bis trustee.” 


And again: 


....“* After Mr. Murphy (C. M. Murphy, of the New York Athletic Clu)! 
had won the final heat of the race, he asked the committee to pay him $15 
in cash rather than the $25 gold medal promised, a request being made 
that the check be made payable to his wite. This, at the direction of t) 
chairman of the committee, was done. Some time later Mr. Murps 
called on me and stated that the check had not been received—a stute- 
ment which was borne ont by the fact that it had not been returned 
ye. 7 bank, and at his request I drew another check, mude payable tv 
timeelf.” 


If the Racing Board accepts such stuff as this as sufficien! 
for reinstatement, it is not at all surprising the racing round 
ers Wheel their triumphant way unmolested. Racers biessed 
with sisters, cousins, and aunts, to say nothing of mothers 
wives, and brothers, will henceforth be the envy of all 
‘rounders less favored—as to family, 


NOTHING HAS BEEN SAID here of the recent eight-oared 
shell race between Cornel! and University of Pennsylvania 
on Lake Minnetonka, for the simple reason that we bad bw 
authentic information, Itis rather late now to do more than 
call attention to the fact that Cornell demonstrated the 
could stay four miles, and in rough water make fairly gocw 
time—23 minutes and a fraction. Pennsylvania must bav 
made great improvement to hold Cornell as well as thes 
did, and it augurs well for their rowing prospects. 


IN THE CLASSIFICATION ‘OF COLLEGE NINES 8 few weeh 
ago, the cutting up of a paragraph, to make a column !' 
made it read that Brown had not played Cornell, wheu tl) 
Statement made originally was the reverse. Brown di: 
play Cornell, and beat them, 10-2, in a one-sided game. 
which Cornell made 11 errors. This makes the colle: 
team rating: Harvard, Yale, Brown, Princeton, Corve 
University of Pennsylvania. CasPAR W. WHITSEY 


‘*PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS.’—By James Dwicur, M.D —ILLUSTRATED.—10MO, CLOTH, PRICE $1 25.—PvsLisHeD By Harper & BROTHERS. 
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Another Victory for the 
Type-Writer 


The Gold Medals valued at $250.00 for fastest 
and best receiving of telegraph m 8 were 
both WON ON THE CALIGRAPH, at the Tele- 
graph Tournament, Hardman Hall. 

97 MESSAGES RECEIVED IN ONE HOUR. 

Sent for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


Tue AMER. Writing MACHINE Co., Hartford, Conn. 


New Yor 
West ath street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
OFFICES: ) 612 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exousn Factory :—CovenTry, ENGLAND. 


BEEMAN’SPEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
oF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


~... pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 1,000 
grains of food. Ifitcannot be obtained 
2 from dealers, send five cents in 
4 Ze, stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL co. 19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


TION —Sce that the name s on each wrapper, 
ObIUIS ATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING 


) DEAFNESS 


Relieved by science. The greatest 
invention of the age. Wilson's 
common-sense ear drums; simple, 
practical, comfortable, safe, and 
invisible. No string or wire at- 
tachment. Try them and you will 
discard all others. Send for 
Pamphlets, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


DIXON'S AMERICAN PENCILS 
Sumsiee worth double the money for 16°. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention Harper” ‘Weekly. 


The Germania Wine Cellars, 
HAMMONDSPORT AND RHEIMS, N. Y., 


EXCELSIOR AND IMPERIAL SEC 
CHAMPAGNES 


Are acknowledged to be the best brands of Champagne 
prod rv (it America, and compare favorably with the 
best European vintages. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT?@~ 


mate 
We have been in the manufacturing 
many years, and are reliable and responsible : make - 
<li nothing but what we can 


owest y for our large vos ont 


32 


ORD CO., 340 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


vil Edition, postpaid for 28c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and 
by Prof. HARLEY PARKER F.R.A.S 
\ N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch oh Philada., Pa. 


one should read this little book." —A theneum. 


per light ane 


pers ftitab t 
Dustness. 


Meteorological. 4, Mavic Lanterns, ete 


L. SHAN SS Madison sSt., Chicago, I. 


NY Gives Pearly Teeth, Ruby Gums, Pure 
@ 


Breath, 25c. Send for book ‘Care of 
Teeth,”’ free. Wricut & Co.. Chemists, De- 


HAVE 


ARPER’ S CATALOGUT 


thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 


tablet contains one grain 


HARPER'S 
Financial. 


L ett e rs Bills of Exchange bought 

to Europe and Weat Indies, 

C d it Commercial and Travellers’ 
re i oe tions made. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 


and sold. Cable Transfers 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
Banxeus, No. 59 Watt Sraeet. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS, 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue, 


Dark room at our exhibit at World's Fair for use of visiting friends. 


A plain woman of cultured 
manners is more charming than 
a beautiful and jewelled creature 
without refinement. 

Plain furniture well varnished 
is more delightful than costly 
things poorly varnished. 


Our “‘ People’s Text-Book ’’—sent free—will prove a 
valuable assistant. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO,, 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


SEND FREE 


with this beautiful Organ an 
Book anda dsome, upholstered 
The organ has 1! stone, 5 octavea, ~~ 
made of Solid Walnut arranted by us for 
mm 15 years, We only charge @465 for this beau- 
ul instrument. Send to-dav for 
= trated catalogue. OXFORD MFG. CO Chicag 


WEEKLY 


o 


Bought over 10,000 ‘‘ Rough and Tumble” 
suits from us last season. We will sell 
10,000 outside of Chicago through our Mail 
Order Department. 
The ‘* Rough and 
Tumble” suits are the 
very best that can be 
made. They are dou- 
ble-seated, they are 
extra. seamed, - they 
have the “can’t-come- 
off” buttons. 

Our standing offer 
is, if a boy rips one he 
gels a new suit free. 

Vith each suit goes 
an extra pair of pants, 
a hattomatch,andtwo 

pairs of extra heavy 
ribbed fast black stockings or bicycle hose. 

The wonder part is the price, $5.00. 

Samples of cloth sent. In ordering give 
size of hat and stockings. Include 50 cents 
for mailing charges. Request at same time 


our new Fall and Winter shopping list. 
You'll quickly see how much money we save 
you on all sorts of dry goods. Address 


A fine 14k gold plated watch 
every reaver of this paper, 
Cut this out and send it to us 
SIZE} with your full name and ad- 
dress, and we will send you 
one of these elegant richly 
wees gold finished watches 
y ress for examination, 
and if you think itis equalin 
appearance to any 825.00 gold 
watch, pay our sumple price 
83. 50and itis yours. Wesen 


will give you One Free. Write 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only, 


THE NATIONAL M’F’G 


IMPORTING 
334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


11, 1893) deals wit 


Quarts $3. 00. per 


rices: 
onen, $3.00 per dosen, Pints 


1.50 per 


arion Harland’s 


able article on Soup Making (HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, Feb. 
h all kinds of Preserved Soups. 


The following is an Ee XT R AC T from same: 


have tried every variety of “ White Label” 
Soups and found all invariably admirable.” 

A pe of the Complete Article will be Mailed Free. 
tanier, 
tawny. ¢ Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef t. 

of Ox ait 
Turtle, Puree of bam lo 


Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


Consomme, French Bouillon Julienne, Prin- 
Mutton Broth, Vegetable Mulliga- 


eas, 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


‘¢EImprovement the Order of the Age.” 


States. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


ive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good results. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U.S. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 

This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters, 

Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 


Rae’s Lucca Oil 


The Perfection = 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY P sag BY 


Established 1836. 


ESTERBROOK 


*PENS 


4 JOHN ST., SJOHN ST., N. Y. 


THE BEST MADE. 


DELIGH 
DELICATELY DERFUMEL 
— REFRESHING-HEALTHFUL, 


CHILDREN, 


What’s | 
In a Name? 


In literal sense nothing—in point 
of practical, valfie—everything. lor 
instance the name of 


enables you to dis- 
tinguish the VERY 
BEST in writing 
paper. Blair's writ- 
ing tablets are fa- 
mous everywhere 
for quality, econo- 
my and conveni- 
ence. The most 
popular tablets are 
Climax (Note Sire). 
Paragon (Packet Size). 
Good Luck (Letter Size). 
Ask for them at Se 
Stationers, or send & 
fora C limax Pac ket ond 
receive handsome book of samples, No. 5, Free, 


J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


it, are used in its preparation. It 
1 has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
4 with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
a cup nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIG ESTED. 


sole by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
QUALITY 


Look at these beautiful vehi- 

. cles and low prices. You can't 

buy ’em from your local dealer 

= Up for double the money. Write 

\for our 1893 : star catalague. 
finest ever publishe ver 

Vehicles 210 and up- 

ness Sard upward, 


Grade, $13 
ALLIANCE ‘CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, oO 


It is delicious, 


BRANCH AGENCIES 


| | Offered. 


No in-door work. Special experi- 


ence not required. Only gentlemen with best 


references will please address *‘ Filiale, H. 1,” 
care of Redon Mosse, Duesseldorf, Ge rmany. 


A Buy Directand Save 


Ali riders saythey cannot see ber 
we can do it for the money: S20 
buys an elerant Oxford finely fin- 


and acuratcly fitted, which makes 

Tidingon out Wheel @ pleasure 
of hard work; mausial we use is of the high erade, each wheel 
illustrated FREE 


MFG. CO. 338 WASAS” AVE, CHICACD. 


LOUIS VUITTON, OF PARIS, 


(1 Rue Seribe) and London (454 Strand) 
I AS at the Chicago Exposition a most splendid 


show of 
TRUNKS and BAGS. 
Centre of French section, Shoe and Leather building, 
ground floor, centre aisle. No tourist or traveller 
ehould miss this opportunity to see these famous and 
unrivalled goods, 


JUVENILE 
& Mayer, | 
Chicago | 
| 
FREE. 
$ 50 p | 
| 
| it atany | 
| satisfactory, and if sell 4 
or cause the sale of six we | 
a 
yy 
THE DRUM | 
Dis, 4 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| — 
Never Fails to Gray] | 
Ad ite Youthful Color. ( 4 | 
S10 to $50 
| 
| 
| | 
= 2 
| 
75 


